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For the Companion. | 
MY REVENGE. | 
By Sarah P, Brigham. | 


“Full many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant.” 


Allow me tointroduce myself, —Gilbert Blanch- 
ard, son of Rev. John Blanchard, of the “‘hill’’ | 
church in Ambrose, 

Do not think by this that I was moulded after 
a clerical pattern. My predisposition to sobriety | 
and sacred things was not remarkable. Not | 
that I was ‘‘viciously inclined,” in the real sense | 
of the term, but the balance of good and evil in | 
me Was so precarious that at almost any time a | 
feather’s weight would “tip the beam” the} 
wrong way. | 

One bright June morning, as I was standing 
under a cherry tree in the garden, Dea, Rush 
and Mr. Huntington, two of father’s stanchest 
friends, came slowly up the road, talking ear- | 
nestly together. A large spruce tree close to | 
the fence concealed me from their view, while | 
every word of their conversation, as they ap- | 
proached and passed by, came distinctly to my | 
ears, | 

“Mr. Blanchard is a most acceptable preach- 
er,” said Dea. Rush, in his usual slow, monoto- | 
nous tones, “but it’s a dreadful pity he can’t 
rule his household better. He lets his son Gil- 
bert have his head completely. If the youngster 
isn’t brought under control pretty soon, he’ll 
come to grief.”’ 

“Oh, Gilbert will turn out all right! He’s 
good-hearted, if there is a bit of mischief in him. 
I can’t help liking the boy,’”’ returned Mr. | 
Huntington. | 

“Ah! ‘just as the twig is bent,’’’ quoted the | 
deacon. ‘I fear, unless he has better manage- | 
ment, he’ll grow up a crooked tree. He has : 

| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


g:eat deal of good in him, I know, and if he was 
only trained right he might make something. 
He's smart enough. Mr. Blanchard can tell 
others how to bring up children, but it’s a great 
deal easier for him to preach than to practise.” 

1 could hear no more, for by that time the two 
men had passed on. ButI had heard enough. 
Flushed with anger I hurried into the bouse, and | 
finding my father in his study, indignantly re- | 
peated to him what I had heard. | 

“Dea. Rush is an old hypocrite!’’ I exclaimed; | 
“and he’d better stop slandering us. He said | 
it’s x great deal easier for you to preach than to ! 
practise,” 


My father looked grave. ‘The deacon said ! 
what is quite true,’’ he replied. “You should 
not call him a hypocrite.” | 

“Well, he’s no friend to you, anyhow,”’ | said, | 
excitedly, 

“You ave mistaken; he is a good friend, Gil- 
bert. You know he has always been kind to 
you and to me. Nothing would please him | 
more than to see you do well. His words, which | 
you overheard, are worth heeding. What he 
said of both of us is, I’m sure, true in the main. 
You have good qualities, but you are too impet- | 
uous, Unless you learn to control yourself, and | 
begin now, your hasty temper will surely lead 
you into tronble.’’ 

“I don’t see as that is any of Dea. Rush’s 
business, and I guess he’s got faults enough of | 
his own without talking about mine,” I said, | 
and left the room. 

I went out and sat down on the doorstep in a 
bitter mood, It was true that Dea. Rush had | 
always appeared very friendly, but the opinion 
I had heard him express to Mr. Huntington | 
galled my feelings and hurt my pride. More-| 
over, I had shortly before this applied to Mr. | 
Huntington to give me a place in his store, and | 
I feared he was now influenced against me. 

On the evening of that very day Joe Hunting- | 
ton stopped at our house to tell me that his 
father had decided to hire his nephew, Henry | 
Phillips, and would not need me. To my usual | 
hasty judgment this was proof that Dea. Rush | 


had wronged me. To enter a store, and work | note the deacon’s movements, and witness his | not foreseen that my trick would drive him to. since I was hurt. 
my way up till I became a successful merchant, | annoyance. 








| terror when I saw him lean out upon the small 

| limb, making ready to let himself go. ‘‘Stop, 

| stop! I’ll put the ladder up!’’ T screamed, as I 

| darted towards the barn. 

| But Iwas too late. The leap was taken. The 
boughs cracked and broke, and the deacon fell. 

I reached the foot of the tree just as he struck 
| the ground. He lay motionless, and I thought he 
| was dead. I bent over him in an agony of mind 
‘that I cannot describe. I spoke to him, and 
| tried in vain to make him answer me. Then I 
| rushed into the house, filled with anguish and 
| fright. 
| “Dea, Rush has fallen: off the barn!”’ 
| was all I could say. 

Mrs. Rush hurried to the spot where her hus- 
| band lay. But her voice did not rouse him to 
|any sign of life. The poor woman looked the 
picture of grief, but she did not lose her pres- 
| ence of mind, At her command I ran to sum- 
| mon the hired man, and he was soon on the spot 
to assist her in bearing the unconscious man 
| into the house, while I hurried to the village for 
a doctor. 

Fortunately, Dr. Holbrook was in his office. 
| In less than fifteen minutes, he stood by the 
| speechless patient’s bedside, examining his in- 
| juries. 
| Dea. Rush was not dead, but the fall had 
| stunned him, and one of his legs was broken. 
Besides, there were severe bruises on his body. 
| It was a narrow escape, the doctor said. Were 
it not that the lower branches of the tree 
| checked the force of his fall, he must have been 
| killed outright. 

A groan of pain, when the doctor felt of ‘his 
broken limb, was the first sign of returning con- 
sciousness; and when the bone was set (which 
of course was necessary to be done at once), the 
poor man fainted under the operation. 

Dr. Holbrook stayed with him two hours, at- 
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MY REVENGE, 


was my boyish dream, and the loss of this situ- 
ation was a keen disappointment. I went to bed 
in trouble and anger, and thought the matter 
over till I went to sleep. 

The next morning Harry Denning overtook 
me, as I was returning home after doing an er- 
rand for my father a little out of the village. 
Soon we came in sight of Dea. Rush’s house, and 


' saw him at work on the roof of his barn, patch- 


ing it with shingles. 
all my resentment. 
“The old hypocrite!’’ I exclaimed, fiercely. 


The sight of him inflamed 





‘‘He slandered me to Mr. Huntington, and kept 
him from taking me into his store.”’ 


“Mr. Huntington told father,’’ replied Harry, | 





tending to his hurts, and directing the necessary 
applications and treatment, and by that time he 
| had so far revived as to be able to talk a little, 
In about half an hour the roof was well | and express his gratitude that his life was saved. 
patched, and having finished his work, the dea-| When I reached home, my parents had heard 
con slowly and carefully descended to the edge | of the accident and questioned me about it. ~ I 
of the roof where he had left his ladder. Great} related the main particulars rapidly and ner- 
was his surprise to find that it was gone. | vously, concealing my own agency in the affair. 
“Martha!’* he shouted, to his wife in the “The ladder had fallen down, had it?” said 
house; “‘come here! The ladder has fallen on| my father. ‘I wonder how’’— 
the ground, and I can’t get down!”’ | An exclamation from my mother mercifully 
Mrs. Rush did not make her appearance. She | saved me for the present from repeating a lie. 
was busy over kitchen matters, and heard noth-| “Why, Gilbert, how white you are! 
ing but the rattle of her own work. was quite too much for you. 
“Wife! wife!’’ exclaimed the deacon, in a to such things.” 
louder tone; “‘come and help me down!” I was wretched all that day, and the night 
There was no answer. The hired man was in| brought no soothing sleep. My uncontrollable 
the cornfield. None of the neighbors lived with- | spirit of revengeful mischief had nearly cost 


The scene 
You are not used 


“that he had decided to take you, but had al-|in hailing distance. Nobody happened to be! Dea. Rush his life, and he might never fully re- 
tered his mind, and should give the place to his | passing in the road. The deacon grew nervous. |eover. The thought caused me the keenest men- 
nephew.” | I could see that he was extremely irritated, and | tal suffering. 
“Yes; and it’s all Dea. Rush’s doings,”’ I said. | 1 laughed heartily over his distress. 
“It’s mean for him to use me so, I'd likes | Presently a horse and covered buggy came in| con’s house. He was as comfortable as a man 
chance to ‘pay him off.’ ”’ | sight, driving rapidly. ‘Hey, hey, hey! Stop!” | so badly injured could be, and was pronounced 
“If you are anxious for that, I guess you can/| yelled the deacon at the top of his voice. But} by the doctor to be “doing well.” 
find a way,”’ said Harry, laughing. {the man in the buggy did not stop, probably not| It was two months, however, before he was 
The road here divided, and Harry and I part- | knowing that any one was calling him. well enough to get about again. Meanwhile, I 
ed. He had said just enough to add mischief to| “Aha, old fellow!”’ I chuckled behind the! devoted myself to him, seizing all opportunities 
my bitterness. | hedge, *“vou’re getting just what you deserve!’’ | to give him friendly attention. I went on er- 
The deacon had not seen me, for he was intent | The deacon’s irritation increased, and I fan-| rands for him, gathered berries to tempt his 


The next morning I hurried over to the dea- 


. sos : . . . . | . . 
}on his work. A malicious impulse seized me to | cied what he was thinking and how he felt. | appetite, and read aloud to him for hours. I 


take away the ladder by which he had climbed | There was a large ash tree growing near the| had been the sole cause of his injury, and in 
to the roof, and thus leave him to get down as| barn, a branch of which projected a little over | these ways I strove to atone in a small degree 
best he could. the roof at the end opposite where the deacon for the great wrong I had done him. 

I glanced quickly round to make sure that no| stood. After waiting and shouting in vain some| Iwas repaid by the warmest expressions of 
one was looking, and then crept cautiously up | time longer, and looking uneasily about, I saw affection and interest from the deacon. But his 
to the barn. It was no light task for me to | him fix his eyes on this tree, and begin to move | kind words made me very uncomfortable. No 
lower the ladder without letting it fall heavily | slowly towards it along the roof. human eye had seen me remove.the ladder from 
to the ground; but with great care, and a skill} What was he going to do? I saw him take! the barn. Besides myself, God alone knew what 
worthy of a better purpose, I got it down, and |hold of the projecting branch and pull it, as if| I had done. But the guilty secret would haunt 
slid it away unperceived. | trying its strength. Surely he could not intend | me constantly. 

“There, you old meddler, I’ve fixed you!” 1) to swing himself into the tree! I grew some-| One day Dea. Rush said to me, “Gilbert, you 
said, exultingly, to myself. I went a short dis-| what anxious as I watched him. Evidently he| are a noble, self-sacrificing boy. I never real- 
tance and hid behind a hedge, where I could | had become desperate in his impatience. I had ized what sterling qualities you possessed till 
You have been a real comfort 
{such an expedient. But my anxiety turned to' and bicssing to me.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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My eyes fell to the ground, and there was a 
choking feeling in my throat. 

“I’ve ordered Mr, Austin to make you a good 
warm suit of clothes. Step into his store and 
give him your measure. [llpayforthem. And 
I’ve a hundred dollars I can spare. Martha and 
I are getting old, and there'll be enough to carry 
us through. I want you to take this money, 
and” 

“1 can’t, I can’t, Dea. Rush! It would kill 
me!’ I gasped. ‘‘I don’t deserve anything. I 
am a miserable, wicked boy. 1 wish I were 
dead!’’ And I burst into tears. 

“Why, what do you mean?” inquired the 
astonished deacon, 

“You'll despise me if I tell you,—I know you 
will!”’ I sobbed out. ‘‘But I can’t carry it any 
longer. I—I took that ladder away, and laid it 
on the ground. I did it because I was angry 
with you, and wanted to tease you, but I never 
thought of your trying to come down on the 
ash tree.”’ 

Fresh astonishment silenced the good deacon 
for a moment. 

“Why were you angry with me?” he asked, 
in a low, grieved tone. 

“I stood behind the spruce tree, and heard you 
and Mr. Huntington talking about me. I thought 
you were talking against me to him, and you 
said I'd ‘make something or nothing, and you 
were afraid it would be nothing.’ He was intend- 
ing to take me into his store, and when he 
wouldn't give me the place, I supposed it was be- 
cause you told him bad things about me;’” and 
then the tears started afresh and rolled down 
my cheeks. 

An expression of pain and pity overspread the 
deacon’s face. Then he said, in the tenderest 
tone, “Well, what is done can’t now be undone, 
so I shall not upbraid you, Gilbert. But I hope 
this will teach you never to judge anybody by a 

Sragment of conversation that you overhear, 
Had you heard all that was said between me 
and Mr. Huntington, you would have heard me 
speak in the highest terms of your truthfulness, 
ability and good scholarship. I urged Mr. 
Huntington to take you, and the sole cause of 
his change of mind was because he felt it his 
duty to aid his nephew, who is in feeble health, 
by giving him easy employment. I was then in 
doubt whether you’d make something or noth- 
ing. Recent events have convinced me it will 
be something. Your honest acknowledgment 
of error, and earnest effort to atone for wrong- 
doing, reveal elements of character which I 
think will be the making of a noble man.” 

“O Dea. Rush, can you ever forgive me?’’ 

“Fully, my dear boy, fully. Only profit by 
this lesson, and never allow a spirit of hasty re- 
sentment fora real or imagined injury to get 
the better of you.” 

Many years have passed since that severe ex- 
perience of my boyhood, and Iam thankful to 
be able to say that I did profit by its lesson. 
My struggle was a long one with my passionate 
nature and headlong ways, but with God’s help 
I conquered at last. 

During all these years the tender friendship 
of good Dea. Rush for me has never waned, and 
it is one great joy of my life that I have been 
able to make the aged man some substantial re- 
turn. Nevertheless | feel that I am his debtor 
still. 

_ +~oor | SC 
A WIDOW’S JOURNEY. 

There is in many honest poor people a power 
to battle misfortune, and make a little go a long 
way, which deserves to be called heroic. The 
struggle of self-dependence here related of a 
woman with her little children, displayed a 
bravery little short of rashness. One afternoon 
in early October, says the Detroit Free Press, 
there arrived in this city Mrs. Helena Scranton 
and five children, the eldest not being yet four- 
teen years old, who have made a very interest- 
ing journey within the past month. 

Mrs. Seranton, with her husband and chil- 
dren, resided on a farm in Manitoba, British 
America, one hundred and thirty miles north of 
the U.S. boundary line. Early in July her hus- 
band was taken sick, and after a brief illness, 
died, leaving his wife a family and unharvested 
crops to get along as best she might without 
money. ‘To pay the expenses of the funeral, 
Mrs. Scranton secured an advance on the grow- 
ing crops, 2nd when she had paid the last tribute 
to her dead husband, had nearly ninety dollars 
in cash. 

With this sum she procured a few neces- 
saries, and, selecting a camp outfit from her 
household furniture, set out with her children 
to traverse two hundred miles of wilderness, 
hoping with what money she had left to buy 
passage by way of the Northern Pacific Railway 
and Great Lakes for herself and children to 
Youngstown, Ky, 


The little party were eighteen days on foot, 
camping out at night and subsisting almost 
wholly on berries and the product of the boy’s 
—the eldest child—hunting forages. Occasion- 
ally they received assistance from settlers, and 
meeting a large stage load of passengers on their 
way north received a paper sack filled with 
crackers anda purse of $8 cash. They reached 
the railroad in good health, and receiving re. 
duced rates of fare by rail and ‘steamer, arrived 
here with $38 in hand, and in excellent spirits. 

When it is realized that the youngest child is 
not yet three years old, and that another is just 
turned five years, the success of the long tramp 
will be appreciated. - Mrs. Scranton left for Ken- 
tucky by way of Indianapolis, and hoping to 
reach her father’s home with a little money left. 


—_—_+o 


For the Companion. 


THE HEALING OF A LIFE. 


“If there is anything I do hate and despise,”’ 
said Aunt Judith Ann, sweeping the apple par- 
ings from the board into a capacious tin pan, 
“it’s a dough-face!”’ 

“A dough-face, Aunt Ju? Pray give usa defi- 
nition of the word,’’ spoke up Stephen, from his 
corner, where he was mending a pair of skates. 
“Is there anything political about it?” 

“Political or not, I know what I mean. 1 
don’t set down mending things that aint of no 
earthly vally, while there’s work to be done.”’ 

‘Never you mind, aunty. I’ll chop that wood 
in time for the apple turnovers, ’cause, you seé, 
I want one of ’em for my dinner.’”’ 

“I dare say,—alleys round when there’s eating 
to be done.” 

“And skating, Aunt Ju. 
me cutan 8! None of the fellows can hold a 
candle to me. Wouldn’t it make you proud, 
though? I tell you, when Kitty andI’*— The 
boy stopped suddenly, and his round cheeks 
flushed. He had spoken without thought, and 
' the old lady, as she heard it, pinched her turn- 

overs so hard that the edge was almost invis- 
ible. 

‘“‘Kitty!’’ she exclaimed; ‘“‘there’s only one 
Kitty here, and that’s that Rankin girl. Do you 
mean to say that you go skating with her?” 

There was wrath in her voice and fire in her 
eyes. The ruffles of her old-fashioned cap fairly 
danced as she turned round. 

“Why—yes—I was thinking of it,’’ said Ste- 
phen, meekly. 

“Then unthink it; I won’t have it,—one of my 
name going with that dough-face! Yes, that’s 
what I meant, and now you know. She’s a 
dough-face! Aint you ashamed of yourself, 
Stephen Ross, with a name like yours, which a 
Governor and a judge have both borne in the 
family, to look at a girl like that, whose father 
died a drunkard?” 

“Who sold him his liquor?’ queried Stephen, 
intent upon the skates. 

“That’s neither here nor there. Your father 
kept a good old-time public house, and it’s the 
fashion to have bars in ’em; but he was too re- 
spectable to let that man in. I’ve known him to 
send him into the yard more than once.” 

“Yes, after he had stripped his pockets.” 

“Stephen Ross! I'd think you'd be afraid that 
the very ruff ’d fall down upon your sicreligious 
head, talking of your own father in that fashion, 
and he low in his grave. And then the idee! 
You taking that dough-faced daughter of old 
Rankin!” 

“Do you mean by dough-face, aunty, that she 
is pale, or’’— 

“Speritless, sickly, shif'less! There aint no 
color or life in her face any more than there is 
in her shoe, And you needn’t set there aggra- 
vating me with your coolness, while you’re mad 
enough inside, I can see. A boy like you think- 
ing o’ such things!’’ 

“What things, aunty?’ The boy stood up 
now, and surveyed the polished steel as it glit- 
tered in the firelight. 

“What things? Taking girls to the skating- 
pond, and walking about with ’em. And such 
girls!’’ she added, with horrified emphasis, 

‘‘Aunty, I’m only seventeen, and a boy yet. 
Don’t put things in my head I never thought of. 
You know it has always been the custom to take 
the girls at school, or any friend, to such places. 
As for poor Kitty Rankin, she can’t help that 
her father killed himself with ram. 

‘‘My father sold it,” he added, sotto voce, ‘and 
I can’t bear to see a sweet, innocent girl looked 
down upon and treated like a pagan by people 
who call themselves Christians, so I've asked 
her to go with me this afternoon. Perhaps I 
should have spoken to you first; but I had no 
idea you hated poor Kitty.” 

“Who said I hated her?” retorted Aunt Ju- 
.dith, almost fiercely; and indeed she looked 


You ought to see 








fiercer than she spoke,—for just now the lurid 
glare of the open oven reflected itself in her 
face. 

I don’t hate anybody, I hope; but I’m honest 
enough to say that I don’t want to set eyes on 
her or any of herkin. They’re a low, listless, 
do-nothing set.” 

“But Kitty almost maintains her mother and 
herself; that certainly don’t look like doing 
nothing.” 

‘Yes, force-put. Give her the chance, and 
see if she wouldn’t be idle enough. That face 
shows it. It’s as white as the inside of a crust.” 

‘Poor girl! she works so hard, I don’t wonder 
it’s white,” said Stephen, pityingly. 

“Oh, yes, she’s got a friend in you, I see,” 
said Aunt Judith, sneeringly. ‘Well, I wish 
you joy!—the poorest and most unbeliked girl 
in the town, whose father jest dashed his own 
brains out, and whose mother—aint got any 
brains,” added the woman, with singular 
venom. 

“And there’s the milk in the cocoanut,’ 
thought Stephen, remembering a story he had 
heard, how Aunt Judith, a clever but not hand- 
some girl, had always considered herself un- 
justly deprived of the attentions of the very per- 
son whose shortcomings she now berated. 

Kitty, in her sixteenth year, looked exactly as 
her mother did when she came on a visit to the 
then young town, but was persuaded to stay for 
a lifetime. 

Aunt Judith never forgave, though she called 
herself a Christian, and it was with a singular, 
almost inhuman satisfaction, that she had wit- 
nessed the grief and distress into which the in- 
temperance of its head had plunged the little 
family. 

A more unhappy woman could not have been 
found than the lonely and angry spinster. _ Ste- 
phen was growing out of her management, she 
said, rocking herself violently to and fro in the 
sunny little room. Was he going to cheat and 
disappoint her, too, now in her old age? 

And she had been saving money for him all 
his life. But not a cent should he have if he 
continued on as he had been going. She would 
give all her money to the new Orphan Asylum, 
and he might go and make himself a home 
somewhere else, 

But home to her without Stephen,—how blank 
it looked! 

She cast her glances around. Here, there, 
everywhere, she saw evidences of Stephen's 
handiwork,—for he was a thoughtful boy. 

She remembered how for years he had been 
her all, and her hard old heart almost melted 
towards pale little Kitty, whose only fault in 
her eyes was that she looked like her mother. 

She sat there with closed eyes and listless 
hands; for her knitting had fallen to the floor, 
and the yellow cat at her feet had put one paw 
upon the ball of yarn, as if to stay its travels, 
when suddenly she heard hurried footsteps and 
loud voices approaching. 

“What is it?” she cried, listening. 

The door-latch moved, the door swung open, 
and it seemed to her as the people came in, with 
scared and stricken faces, that the red sunshine 
withdrew itself, leaving only a sickly pallor up- 
on floor and walls. 

“Stephen!’’ —at last exclaimed the eldest 
among them—‘“‘we tried to catch him, but he 
was down and under before we could reach him. 
They’re cutting the ice now, but the tide is 
strong, and’’—the old woman heard no more. 

She had dropped, lifeless as a stone, from the 
chair in which she had been thinking about Ste- 
phen, never dreaming that harm would come to 
the lad she had sent from her door with unkind, 
cutting words. 

Should she never again see that handsome, 
boyish face? Were the dark curls, all straight- 
ened out by the water, drifting down under the 
ice? Her pretty Stephen, the only son of the 
sister she had loved so dearly! 

And then for hours and days she never spoke, 
and was conscious only that the touch of soft 
hands cooled at times her burning face. She 
heard a low, sweet voice murmur of heaven and 
of faith. 

One day her eyes opened in full consciousness, 
and there stood Kitty Rankin, like a sweet angel 
of light. Then she knew who had been caring 
for her so tenderly through all those dark, weary 
hours, 

“Come here, child,” she said, softly, “and let 
me look at you.” 

Kitty obeyed, and bent a fair, pale face above 
the hard, sharp lineaments of the old and lonely 
woman, 

“You are rather a pretty girl,”’ she said; and 
as the red, so seldom seen there, came in Kitty’s 
cheeks, she sighed, and, moaning, turned her 
face away. 





“QO, Stephen! little Stephen! I wouldn’t call 


you back from heaven; but if I could only ask 
you to forgive me! And you, child,” she added, 
turning her tear-wet face back again,—“how 
came you here? How long have you been here?” 

“There was no one to take care of you,” fal. 
tered the girl; ‘‘so mother and I locked up the 
house, and came over. She has done the work, 
and I have been with you, day and night, almost 
for two weeks.” 

‘Dear heart!—and you never knew—how [ 
sent Stephen off—and what [ said of you? 0, 
child, forgive me, for the many hard thoughts 
and words’’— 

Some one was whistling, softly—some one 
near her—the very air that Stephen had whistled 
that day—and—how shall I tell it? 

The glorious sunshine burst upon her vision, 
There was the yellow floor of the little kitchen, 
the two white-curtained windows, the door 
with its pane of glass at the top, the fire blazing, 
the kettle singing—and— Stephen! her boy! 
bright and joyous as youth and beauty, and ex- 
ercise could make him, hanging up his skates in 
the old, accustomed place. 

“Well, aunty, you’ve slept through considera- 
ble of a clatter,” he said, laughing. ‘“‘I began to 
be frightened—knocked the poker down, and 
gave Miss Puss one of my gentlest kicks, and it 
wasn’t till I whistled that you moved.” 

*‘ And—you’ re—not—in—the river?” 

‘Well, not if I know myself,’’ he answered, 
staring. ‘‘And you can set your mind at rest 
about poor little Kitty. She couldn’t go. Her 
mother is dangerously sick.”’ 

‘What! Kitty! she who nursed me so? 0, 
what a muddle my head is in! Her mother sick, 
ig she? Poor thing! You must carry her some- 
thing, Stephen. I’m afraid they’ll suffer—and 
tell Kitty that she may look upon me as her 
friend. O, Steevy! Steevy!”’ 

Gradually she had been moving towards him, 

and now she put her arins round him, and cried 
upon his shoulder. Then she told him her 
dream; and never after did she bear malice 
toward the pretty, friendless girl. 
And more; Aunt Judith received Kitty with 
open arms,—for Kitty’s mother died, —and the 
winter that Stephen went to college, she sent for 
her, and kept her with her, learning from day to 
day how really beautiful and lovable she was, 
and finally adopted her as her own child. 

Ah, but this is not the only time when a 
dream has been the means of the healing of a 
life! 





+o 
For the Companion. 

THE MYSTERIOUS POTATOES. 

Who of us was ever so hungry as to thank 
God for a kitten or a puppy for our dinner? 

Will you listen to the story of my little French 
friend? 

She suffered almost the pangs of death by 
starvation during the siege of Paris, when for 
five months all supplies cf food were cut off from 
without, and thousands died daily from hunger. 

Even those who had plenty of money could 
not get all the food they wanted. The authori- 
ties, to prevent the rich laying in a large stock 
of stores, and thus depriving the poor of food, 
issued daily to all classes, tickets for so much 
meat and bread, and no one was allowed to pur- 
chase one ounce more than his ticket allowed 
to him. 

Weeks and months wore on, and the articles 
that we call “food’’? were nearly exhausted. 
People of every rank were eating their house 
hold pets,—dogs, cats and birds. The hind leg 
of a good-sized dog was selling at the shambles 
for twenty-five francs, or five dollars, The poor, 
who had no money for such luxuries, were seen 
in crowds at the mouth of the sewers, watching 
the snares they had set, and rejoicing or quat- 
relling over the great rats they found in them! 

Our friend had, at first, both supplies and 
money, but these were rapidly vanishing. She 
had in her cave, or cellar, three or four pet rab- 
bits. She fed them with potato skins and other 
scraps from her table as long as there were any 
scraps; but she knew that the day was rapidly 


them, and when they would have to be killed 
to satisfy the hunger of her family. 

Next door to her there lived a hard-hearted, 
miserly man, who was said to have stores of po 
tatoes which he refused to sell at’ any price, 
hoping—oh, what a fiendish hope!that the 
siege would continue till they would bring al- 
most their weight in gold. 

His good little neighbor went in to see him, 
and plead for herself and others, and offered him 
two dollars a peck, the ordinary price of pota- 
toes in Paris being seventy cents a bushel. But 


he scorned her offer, and declared he would not 
sell a potato till he could get forty dollars a 
bushel for them! 





She was in despair, for the tickets, even while 


coming when she should have nothing to give . 
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she could buy them, brought in too little for the | their home was a row of baskets before the 
She soon felt that the day | miser’s store, from one of which rose a stick 


wants of her family. 
had come for eating the pet rabbits. She took | 


a plate of withered, outside cabbage leaves, and , potatoes were for sale here at three francs a 
went into the cellar to give them their last | bushel. 


dinner. 


What was her amazement, on looking into | of dollars from his caveful of potatoes, had 


their little pen, to see them jumping and spring- | 
ing about in high glee, and nibbling away at five | 
potatoes, of which there were about two quarts | 
scattered on the floor of the pen. 

She fancied it a delusion of her hungry brain; 
but reaching over, she took up one, two, three, a | 
dozen of these rare treasures in her hand. Slip- | 
ping them in her apron, she looked on them as | 
agift of God just as truly as if she had seen | 
them fall from heaven, and with them well | 
cooked, she astonished her husband and child at | 
the noonday meal, 

She told the story, but her husband listened 
incredulously. ‘‘It is positively impossible,’’ he | 
said, “for the rabbits to get them; for they are 
shut up in a tight stone walls, and could not go 
out for them, and surely no man has enough po- 
tatoes to throw these in through the street bars.’’ 

But there were the potatoes! No argument 
could convince them that they were not eating 
potatoes, and feeling the comfort of a good, full 
meal. You may be sure the peelings were all 
carefully saved for the rabbits’ next day’s din- 
ner, when the few potatoes that were left, would 
be gone. 

In their gratitude, forgetting for the moment 
the pangs of hunger, they both declared that 
they would never kill or eat the little friends— 
“underground angels,” they called them—who 
had fed them in so mysterious a manner. 

The next day they began to feel how little the 
three remaining potatoes were for their dinner; 
breakfast was out of the question in those days. 

With her ticket and a dollar, madame went 
out and bought about eight inches off a long 
sausage,—even the French shuddered in those 
days at thought of a sausage. She herself had 
found bits of the hide of some unknown animal 
in them, beside a large proportion of bone and 
gristle, which could yield no possible nourish- 
ment. 

When she came home, she cut up the doubtful 
mess into fine pieces, and picked it over (perhaps 
to make sure there were no wood and stones 
there), peeled potatoes, and put them all into a 
pot together, with a quart of water, to boil into 
a sort of soup. 

This done, she gathered up the skins of the 
potatoes, and went down with the poor offering 
to her little friends in the cave. 

What was her amazement to find about the 
same number of potatoes again in the cage, 
while the rabbits, having had their fill, were 
huddled up in a corner of their pen, fast asleep. 

Madame thought a miracle had been wrought 
for her deliverance from famine. She filled 
her apron as before, and, fearing that her neigh- 
bors in the lower apartments might discover her 
secret and visit her rabbits, she covered the 
treasure over with coal, and so went up stair 
undiscovered. 

Day after day she found her dinner all waiting 
her, and carried it up in a basket under her coal. 

Perhaps she did not care to make any investi- 
gation into the source of her supply. She knew 
she needed all she could get, and that she had 
been enabled many times to feed a very poor 
widow at the top of the house. She could not 
feel that she was doing wrong in taking what 
was sent her, seemingly as the manna and the 
quails were to the children of Israel. For days 
and weeks the rabbits fed this little family just 
as the ravens did the prophet Elijah. 

But one day madame sent her husband down 
to the cave for the potatoes, and he proved to be 
of a more inquiring mind than she. He stepped 
over the boards of the pen, and began to exam- 
ine the premises. For some time he saw no 
possible way of solving the mystery. 

But, on a close examination, he found that the 
little fellows had been proving the truth of the 
old adage, “Hunger eats through a stone wall.” 

The rabbits had gone to work like a small de- 
tachment of sappers and miners, and dug a sub- 
terraneous entrance to the cave of the miser 
next door, and drawn his potatoes from day to 
day into their little pen. And although all Paris 
was starving, they were as plump and as fat as 
in the times of plenty, beside playing market- 
men to the starving. 

Almost immediately after this discovery the 
siege was raised, and the little family went off 
joyiuily, taking their “underground angels” with 
them in a basket, to visit relatives on a farm. 
You may be sure they enjoyed the sweet bread 
and butter, and the milk and eggs there. 

When their visit was over, they came home to 


| “they who withhold the corn and the oil.” 


with a placard which announced that the best 


So the miser, who might have made thousands 


made nothing; and now the rush of provisions 
‘from the outside was so great that he could not 
| sell them at the regular price in times of peace. 
| He was of the class mentioned in Scripture as 


If the rabbits, which good little madame car- 
ried in the basket, could have done so, they would 
| have laughed in his face as he marched nervously 
| Up and down before the barrels, with his hands 
“clasped behind him, crying to passers-by, who 
never looked at him,— 

“Bonnes pommes de terre—trois francs le 
| boisseaw” — good potatoes, three francs (sixty 
cents) a bushel! 


a> 
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For the Companion. 


NAT RUGGLES’ CHARGE. 


“Don’t you think I can manage to get through ?”’ 
asked a man in the undress uniform of a United 
States Army officer. 

“JI think J kin,” answered his companion. 

“Then I shall go through with you,” said the 
officer, with determination. 

“Cap'n, there aint a mile o’ the country we’ll hev 
ter go over that aint just swarmin’ with redskins, 
I never see so many on ’em as I «did last night. One 
might be able ter git threw all right; but two’d be 
just about sartin ter hev thar har lifted.” 

“Nevertheless, I must take the risk. My wife, 

whom I have not seen for two years, is lying at the 
point of death within a hundred miles of me, and I 
must see her at all hazards.” 
“1 never hed harder work ter git threw in all my 
life then I hed last night,”’ persisted the guide. “I 
aint much skeery az a gen’l thing, but I tell you, 
cap’n, the hul country’s alive with them red var- 
mints.” 

“But I shall make the attempt, Nat. You got 
through safe last night; we may do so to-day. Come, 
let’s be off.” 

“T’ve telled yer jest az tis, an’ if yer say so, I’m 
ready to start.” 

The speaker was Nat Ruggles, a well-known scout, 
who, for more than ten years, had made his head- 
quarters at Fort Mason, on the headwaters of the 
Llano. 

Nat was a Mexican half-breed, weighing not more 
than ninety pounds, abeut five feet ten inches in 
height, with long, coarse hair, keen black eyes, great 
lantern jaws, and sallow, beardless cheeks. 

He rode a large, powerful mustang, without sad- 
dle or bridle, guiding the animal entirely by press- 
ing his knees against its sides. Nicely balanced be- 
fore him, he carried a long, murderous- looking 
Kentucky rifle, heavily mounted with silver, and in 
his belt a pair of navy revolvers. 

His companion, a young man scarcely twenty-five 
years of age, had that morning received information 
that his wife, on her way to join him, was detained 
at Fort Mason by a dangerous illness. It was the 
determination to return with the scout who brought 
the news that gave rise to the conversation recorded 
above. 

“Cap'n, you’d ought ter hev an escort of at least 
twenty men, if you will go,”’ remarked the guide. 

“Twenty men?” queried the officer. “Why, there 
are only sixty men at the post. Not one can be 
spared, for the post is likely to be attacked at any 
time.” 

“That's true, cap’n; there don’t seem ter be no 
other way, does thar? Wal, I’m ready ter start. 
We shall hev ter do some tall ridin’, and I don’t 
jest like the look ev that critter ev yourn.” 

“Nor do I; but he has the most endurance of any 
animal at the post.” 

“That may be, but it’s speed he’s got ter hev, too, 
an’ them legs er too stocky ter git very fast.” 

“Fast or not, he’s all I have, and I shall take the 
risk. If we’re attacked, we must fight our way 
through; there’s no other way.” 

“We'll do the best we kin, cap’n. Now foller, 
keerfully.”’ 

After riding about five miles, Nat suddenly halted. 
Dismounting, he placed his ear to the ground. 

“What is it?” anxiously inquired the officer. 

“AnInjuancamp. *Taint a thousand yards ahead, 
either. Can’t you hear ’em?” 

Both listened. There was no mistaking the tramp 


ahead. 


with a troubled face, and then said,— 


right, and ther river on our left. 


“In course we must,” was the curt answer. 


come along.” 


of unshod horses upon the flower-covered turf 


“What can we do?” anxiously asked the captain. 
The guide looked about him fora few moments, 


“We must hide in this chaparral till night comes, 
and then charge ’em. Thar’s Gray Hoss* on our 
We can’t git past 
*em, but must take our chances to charge ’em, arter 


“We 
kin hide in this ’ere dry ravine,—thongh it’s resky; 
but if we stand talkin’ here, they'll find us, sure; so 


They led their horses into the dense chaparal that 








grew in the bottom of the Aroja ; then seating them- 
selves upon the ground, they waited for the long 
hours to pass, so quietly that even their horses 
seemed to understand the necessity for silence, and 
made no noise. 

Night came at last, and the guide finally said, 
“Tt’s dark enough now; git ready.” 

The darkness was indeed intense, but they strug- 
gled to the top of the ravine, and the camp-fires of 


were in plain view, apparently only a short distapce 
before them. 

“Take a pistol in each hand; keep yer hoss as nigh 
abreast er mine ez yer kin, and be keerful ter keep 
movin’ yerself from side ter side, like a Injun. 
Keep clus by me, and yell all the time like mad. 
Do as I do, and maybe we kin git threw; but don’t 
forget ter shoot at every Injun yer see on yer side; 
an’ if anything happens, why, good-by, cap’n; don’t 
forgit Nat Ruggles,” said the guide, in low tones. 

A shake of the hands, a silent good-by, and two 
dark forms made their way cautiously towards the 
camp-fires. Nota sound, save that proceeding from 
the encampment, was to be heard. Even the hoofs 
of their horses seemed to have been shod with down, 
so noiselessly did they move. 

“Now come abreast, and ride straight ahead,” 
whispered the guide, laying his hand upon the offi- 
cer’s bridle-rein. 

The next instant, with a yell that sounded like the 
shriek of a demon, the guide urged his mustang Sone 
ward. Right through the centre of the 


the foe, each one marking the entrance to a lodge, | 


“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the guide; “‘yer needn’t 


| worry now, cap’n. Old Musty’s got yer, and he’s 


sure. Thar aint no Injun livin’ that kin ketch 


him.” 


And thus the two rode into Fort Mason, and the 
story of Nat Ruggles’ charge through the Comanches’ 


| camp has become a part of the history of the old 


fort. 
lil can 


For the Companion. 


RAG-PICKERS OF NEW YORK. 

The rag-pickers of New York are a peculiar peo- 
ple. They form a community by themselves, and in 
its rights and duties the women are the equals of the 
men. 

When at work, they are uniformed in patches and 
rags, and cast-off garments. The uniform illustrates 
diversity in unity, Its unity is seen in the univer- 
sality of the patches and rags, while its diversity is 
exhibited in the styles of the patchwork and in the 
degrees of raggedness. 

The rag-picker rises early and retires late; for 
the first comer has the “pick’’ of the city’s refuse, 
and the last to retire may stumble upon some unex- 
pected “find.” While working among the barrels, 
boxes and dirt-hods which line the curbstones, they 
are silent and impassive. Not a word ora muscle 
betrays that they have found a silver spoon, or 
picked up a gold thimble. 


Shanty Town. 





they went, neck and neck, flank by flank, side by 
side. 

With every bound of their horses’ feet was to be 
heard the terrific yells of the riders, accompanied 
by the sharp ping of the bullets from their revolvers 
at any Indian who stood in the way. 

On they rode, those two furious horsemen, forcing | 
their steeds over blazing fires, through the very 
camp of the astonished warriors, in their headlong | 
course. 

The Indians were panic-stricken as the two grim, 
phantom-like riders galloped through the encamp- 
ment. A few retained presence of mind enough to 
shoot arrows at the horsemen; but before the mass 
of the savages had fairly recovered from their con- 
sternation, both men had passed beyond their reach. 
On they rode, out into the dark prairie beyond, 
fortunately unharmed. After making a couple of 
miles, they paused and listened. Far behind they 
heard upon the night air the sounds of pursuit. 
“They’re waked up at last,” remarked the guide, 
with a quiet chuckle. “We'll bear to the right, and 
then double on ’em.” 

To the right they rode, until the dull thud of their 
horses’ hoofs upon the soft earth was the only sound 
they heard. 

Here they paused to allow their horses to take 
breath, removing the saddle and bridle from the 
captain’s horse that he might roll; then they again 
mounted, and rode towards the fort. 

At daybreak they came to a little stream of water, 
where they stopped, to permit their horses to drink, 
and to reload their revolvers; for they did not ex- 
pect to reach the fort without again encountering 
their pursuers. 

Thus they journeyed until sunrise, when the guide 
rode his mustang to the top of the divide, and gazed 
long and earnestly over the country. At last his 
keen eyes detected four or five dusky forms in the 
dim distance, and hastily descending, the two once 
more urged their animals forward at the top of their 
speed. 

On they went over the green plain, their horses 
seeming almost to fly, so great was their speed. 

“Can you hold out half an hour longer?” inquired 
the guide, through his set teeth. 

“T don’t know,”’ was the answer. 

“You must,” was the stern reply; and on they 
rode, the mustang apparently full of endurance, the 
officer’s horse nearly blown, 

“Hold a tight rein, and don’t be afraid of the 
spurs,” said Nat, glancing behind him. ‘“They’re 
comin’,—a dozen on ’em,” 

“He can’t hold ont long,” muttered the captain, 
remarking the uneven gait of his horse. 

“He must!’ was the only answer. 

On, on they rode. It was for life now, and they 
knew it. Behind were their pursuers, each moment 
gaining on them. 

Neck and neck sped the two horses. “Oh, if he 
can only hold out!” is the thought of the captain, 
as he turns a despniring look behind. Yes, the say- 
ages are gaining on them; there’s no doubt about 
that. 

Old Nat suddenly raises his hand, and points with 
his long, bony finger at something on the distant 
prairie before them. 

“What is it? I can’t see,” asks his companion. 

“Look again, old fellow, look again; and keep 
that horse well in hand.” 

Again the officer looks, but sees nothing, and 
querulously says, “Why can’t vou tell me what you 
see?” 

“See, man!’’ mutters the guide. “Can’t you see 
that flag a-flyin’? That’s the flag on old Mason’s; 
but ’twon’t do us no good if yer don’t hurry up that 
hoss. They’re comin’ behind thar like the wind!” 





dark.” 
“But need we wait till night?” earnestly asked Every effort failed to arouse the lagging steed 3 he 
the captain. was doing and had done his best. His every motion 


was watched by Nat, who saw his wavering strides 
each moment growing weaker and weaker. 

He called to the captain to dismount and swing 
himself up behind him, jast as his horse pitched 
forward and fell. The officer was upon his feet in 








take up their work again as before the war. 


The first sight that met their eyes on nearing, *A range of hills called by that name. 











an instant, and the next, the noble mustang was fly- 
| ing over the prairie with his double load. 








Hostile to the relation of landlord and tenant, they 


“squat” in colonies upon the unimproved squares in 
the upper part of the city. 
as landlord. Their squalid huts are perched upon 
some rocky ledge, and there they remain until driven 


They recognize no man 


off by the “march of improvement.” 

In building his hovel, the rag-picker adapts the 
architecture to his materials. These are made up 
of shingles, broken clapboards, pieces of boiler-iron, 
old tin pails, sugar-boxes, tea-chests, bits of sail- 
cloth and tarpaulin, and, occasionally, the walnut 
wainscoting of a costly house. 

Incongruous as these may seem to an ordinary ar- 
chitect, the rag-picker patches and joins them inte 
a hut whose appearance is quite as grotesque as that 
of more fashionable villas. 

Each hut exhibits “a happy family.”’ There is an 
old woman, generally a widow, sometimes an old 
man, but always several sons and daughters. The 


; sons live at home, when they are out of prison. 


Sharing the shelter and the filth may be found a 
goat, a pig, n mangy dog, two or three cats, a dozen 
chickens, several geese, and a parrot. 

The interior of each shanty has also a curious col- 
lection of odds and ends, such as may be seen no- 
where save in a rag-picker’s hut. Piled up in end- 
less confusion are legless chairs, tables, and other 
broken furniture. A corner is filled with a lot of 
useless lamps, broken glass and crockery, old iron 
and tin, pieces of cloth and calico. A ‘compost’ 
heap of cinders, decayed vegetables, and even car- 
rion, rises to the ceiling. The children quarrel with 
the poultry and animals for room on the floor to eat 
and sleep, while the atmosphere resembles the “two 
and seventy stenches’’ which Coleridge says he 
counted in Cologne. 


Meg Merriles. 

Some of the squatters refuse to move, even when 
warned that the rocky ledge, on which the houses 
are perched above the street, is to be blasted away. 

I watched one day a party of workmen blasting 
away the ledge on which was perched one of these 
rag-pickers’ “‘shanty towns.”? One of the grotesque 
huts stood on the very brink of the ledge, some thirty 
feet above the street, and the drills were working 
directly under it. 

“You will demolish that dove-cote!” I remarked 
to the boss. 

“Well, the old woman has had plenty of warning, 
but she won’t leave. She must take her chances,” 
he replied. 

When the charges had been put in the holes, the 
boss again sent a man to warn the old woman. But 
not a step would she move for man or powder, 

The blast exploded, filling the air with smoke and 
bits of rock. When it cleared away, one-fourth of 
the shanty was seen hanging over the ledge. On 
the brink of the ledge stood the old woman,—the 
picture of Meg Merriles,—with flying hair, glaring 
eyes, and frantically swinging arms. 

“Arrah!” she screamed, “would ye kill an old 
woman, and tear down the cabin over her head, ye 
divils! May the Lord cuss ye forever, ye misera- 
ble spalpeens!”’ 

“You had better move, old woman, or the next 
blast will bring you down, sure,” coolly answered 
the boss. 

The next morning old Meg had disappeared, 
along with her goats, pig, dog, chickens, and “vari- 
ety’ collection. She wisely thought it not expedient 
to stand another blast. 


At their Work. 

With sack and hook, the rag-picker walks the 
streets and peers into gutters. All is grist that 
comes to his mill. Rags, paper, bits of iron, bottles, 
coal, cinders, bones, and even decayed fruit, are all 
thrown into the bag. Each one has his or her own 
“beat,” and knows all that is worth knowing to a 
rag-picker about every house on that beat. The 
barrels in front of certain houses are not even 
looked at. 

I asked an old German woman why she left un- 
touched a certain barrel. 

“Dem beeples,” she replied, “nebber throws noth- 
ing away. Dey ish reech unt wastes not. I never 
finds nothing in dem barrels.” 
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Some rag-pickers give a barrel a shake and 
leave it. They know by experience whether it 
contains anything for the ‘‘bag.’’ Others poke 
the hook down, fetch up a sample of the con- 
tents, and pass on. At some barrels they will 
scratch like a hen, and carry off half its contents. 
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He hesitated. | 

‘Answer the question,” said the court. 

“I can’t say that 1 have,’ he stammered out. 

“That is all.” | 

The letters were admitted as evidence, and | 
the woman’s honor was saved. 













SHANTY TOWN, 


“I suppose you find some curious things in | 


these barrels?’ I remarked to an old Italian. 
‘Sometimes we do; spoons, thimbles, jewelry, 
; but dat ish not often.’ 
“What do you do with them?” 
“What others trow away, we take. 
get it, sou one else take instead, or it go into 
de river. Dat ish de same thing.” 


and sometimes money 


Romance of a Dust-Barrel. 

The honor and fortune of a lady once hung 
upon the result of a lawsuit in one of the New 
York courts. 
evidence in her favor was in the contents of three 
letters. She had put them away in her desk, 
but when she searched it, the letters were not to 
be found. They had been stolen. 

The lady’s counsel 
those letters could be produced, the case would 
go against her. The trial came on, and on the 
morning of the third day the lady did not ap- 
pear in court. The counsel were annoyed, but 
went on with the cross-examination of the plain- 
tiff, the lady’s husband. 

Suddenly the woman rushed into the court- 
room, and excitedly exclaimed to her counsel, 
so loud that court and jury heard her, “I have 
found them!” 

Examining the package she handed to them, 
the counsel found three old letters, which had 
been badly torn, but were now skilfully patched 
together. They were dirty and stained. 


“If the court please,”’ said the counsel, “1 


now offer in evidence three letters, which up to | 


this moment we could not find.” 

“Let us examine them,”’ said the plaintiff's 
counsel, They looked at them carefully, and 
then remarked to the court,— 

“We object to the 
admission of these 
They purport 
to be letters 
by some person, but 
they are so patched 
and pasted that there 
is no way by which 
they can be identified 
as genuine letters.” 

“We propose, if 
your Honor please, to 
show that they were 
written by the plain- 
tiff, lost, and 
found in a most ex- 
traordinary manner,” 
replied the lady’s 
counsel, 


papers. 


written 


were 


The court examined 
the letters amid the si- 
lence of the andience 
band. “You may identify them,” at last said the 
judge, “and then offer them in evidence.” 

The plaintiff was again placed on the stand, 

“Did you ever sce these letters before?” 

The witness’ 
the Ictters, and his face grew white. 

Pir is possible,”’ was his hesitating reply. 

‘Are they in your handwriting?” 
“It looks like my writing.” 
‘Are not the signatures yours?” 

sorry Yer vy lool y! 

“Have you any 
natures?” 


t like my writing. 


doubt that they are your sig- 


The most important part of the } 


informed her that unless ° 
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In other than business and financial respects, 
the condition of Germany is far from being all 


| that her friends could desire. 


For several years past the most liberal German 
statesmen have been trying to carry out impor- 
tant reforms in the administration of the Empire. 

To Count Enlenberg especially is due 





—~ Those letters 

. had been thrown 

from a waste-basket into 

——=" a dust-barrel. A 

picker, while searching the barrel, 

attracted by the signatures. He read a 

few words. They excited his curiosity. 

He searched for and found all the pieces, and 

carefully put them together, for he saw money 
in them. 

One day he saw the same name in the papers, 
and connected with the lawsuit. He sought out 
the lady, Providence leading him to her rather 
than to her husband. She paid him a good re- 
ward, and instantly hastened to the court-room. 

The letters saved her from ruin. Few of those 
who saw their exhibition in court knew how she 
found them, But to-day that rag-picker owns a 
paying stallin one of the city markets, the re- 
| sult of his finding the pieces of three old letters 

in a dnst-bar rel. 
| SemiieesA ~ 
THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The world has been of late so much absorbed 
in the varying fortunes of the war between 
Russia and Turkey, and the exciting events that 
| have been taking place in France, that but little 
thought has been given to the German Empire. 
| It has been said that “happy are the nations 
| that have no history;” that is, happy are the 


rag- 
was 


If we no| 


the credit of striving to gain for the 
people a larger share in their local 
government. 

Two years ago this able and patri- 
otic statesman succeeded in getting 
the landraths, or governors of rural 
districts, abolished in some parts of 
Prussia, and in securing to the people 
of these districts the right to choose 
their own local rulers, This reform 
was applied to the eastern provinces; but Prus- 
sian Poland and Rhenish Prussia were excluded 
from the reform. 

Bismarck, always the ruling spirit of Germany, 
whether in Berlin or in his rural retreat at Var- 
zin, reluctantly consented that this partial reform 
should be made; but now he has “put his foot 
down,” and has declared that the reform shall 
go no further. 

Count Enlenberg has therefore resigned, and 
once more the German government is given up 
to the rule of statesmen, who, like Bismarck, 
really hate reform, and wish to see the power of 
the sovereign kept intact, and not divided with 
his subjects. 

Germany is yet far from being a constitutional 
State; it is really still an almost absolute des- 
potism. The reforms postponed, there seems 
little probability that the people will soon be 
able to take part in directing the policy of the 
Empire. But that the German people are des- 
tined, sooner or later, to be free and self-govern- 
ing, no one can doubt who has studied their 
traits, and who perceives their eminent fitness 
for political liberty. 





— oo 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


’Tis good to speak in kindly guise, 
And soothe where’er we ¢: 

Fair specch shali bind the hasan mind, 
And love link man to man. 

But stop not at the gentle words, 
Let deeds with language dwell; 





nations with whom the tide of time runs so} 
smoothly and quietly that they are little heard of. | 
But this is not always true. The present state of | 
Germany shows that apparent tranquillity is not | 
always a condition of unalloyed happiness or 
steady prosperity. 

When, after the great victory over France in 
1870, the German Empire was formed, and Ger- | 
man unity was at last achieved, it seemed the} 
realization of a splendid dream. To that end | 
the Germans had long looked eagerly forward; 
and when that brave and intelligent people came | 
together and formed a single mighty State, the 
future seemed to loom cloudless before them. 
The experience of Germany has shown, how- 
ever, that the establishment of unity under an | 
Empire did not insure an unbroken career of 








A RAG 


and the anxiety of the hus- 


hands trembled while he held | 


prosperity; her present condition is far from 
being one of perfect content or of general well- 
being. 

In the first place, Germany feels, perhaps more | 
severely than any other nation on the continent 


| of Europe, the pressure of the present hard times. 


Her great industries 
are many of them 
idle, her traffic has 
fallen off, and her 
people have been 
forced to adopt a rigid 
economy, While her 
defeated rival,France, 
has been growing 
more and more pros- 
perous ever since the 
war, and now seems 
to be the only Europ- 
ean country which is 
increasing in wealth, 
Germany is suffering 
for lack of markets 
for her goods, and 
from burdens of ex- 
PICKER, pense which are much 
greater than those un- 
der which France labors. 

| Germany received from 1871 to 1873 no less 
| hen $1,000,000,000 from France as a war in- 
| demnity. Yet so enormous is the cost of keep- 
ing up her standing army, and so heavy are the 
expenses of the government in the salaries of 


+ Officials and the erection of public buildings, | 


that the revenue of the Empire does not suffice 
to pay its annual debts. 

| Atthe last meeting of the Prussian Parliament, 
the Emperor was obliged to say that there was 
a deficit the present year of $5,000,000, and to 
ask that a heavy loan should be voted, in order 
to meet the demands upon the government, 


The one who pities starving birds 
Should scatter crumbs as well. 
The mercy that is warm and true 
Must lend a helping hand, 
For those who talk, yet fail’ to do, 
But “build upon the sand.” 
Eviza Cook. 


_— 





A CONGRESSMAN’S PRIVILEGE. 

Robert Smalls, Representative in Congress 
from South Carolina, has been convicted in that 
State of bribery. As bribery is in law a felony, 
| the “privilege of a member’ of Congress does 
| not protect him, for that privilege is conferred, 
by the Constitution of the United States, in these 
words: 

“They’?—that is, Senators and Representa- 
tives—“shall in all cases, except treason, felony 
and breach of the peace, "be privileged from ar- 
rest during their attendance at the session of 
their respective Houses, and in going to or re- 
turning from the same.”’ 


The wisdom of this act is unquestioned. It 


| nfay even be forcibly urged that the privilege 


ought to be extended still further. When either 
House is very evenly divided in political opinion, 
2 narrow majority might be broken up by the 
arrest of a few members on false charges, and 
their detention until the minority could secure 
the power. 

No doubt it would be disgraceful for a felon 
to sit in either House of Congress; but the 
chances that this may occur are not so serious 
as is the danger of the usurpation of a minority, 
to bring, for evil purposes, trumped-up charges 
against members. 

The Constitution gives each House the right to 
expel unworthy members by a vote of two- 
thirds, and many members have been expelled 
during the nearly ninety years that Congress 
has existed. But we believe none has taken 
place since the close of the war. It is understood 
that a member shall not be expelled for any of- 
ffence, however great, committed before he was 
elected, and a member once expelled, and then 
re-elected, is not again arraigned for offences 
for which he was expelled. 

The offences for which members may be ex- 
pelled, are treason, corruption and gross violation 
of the privileges of the house. At the beginning 
of the war, many Southern members were ex- 
pelled on charges of treason, some of them be- 
fore, and others after they had resigned. 

In 1873, 2 committee of the House reported in 


favor of expelling two members for acts done in | 


connection with the famous Credit Mobelier; but 
the House contented itself with passing resolu- 
tions ‘‘absolutely condemning” their conduct. 
A few years before this, another committee 
had reported in favor of expelling a Kentucky 
{member who had openly flogged anuther mena- 


ber. This was a violation of the privileges of 
the House. But in that case, also, a resolution of 
censure was passed instead of the resolution to 
expel. The censured member resigned, 
immediately re-elected, and took his seat. 

The case of Congressman Smalls, it will be 
seen, is one of which the House could take no 
notice, inasmuch as the offence with which he 
was charged was committed before he was elect- 
ed. Moreover, the conviction does not deprive 
him of his membership; but as he is absent with. 
out leave (having been imprisoned), he draws 
no pay. 

It may be insinuated that the arrest, trial and 
conviction of Mr. Smalls were the result of a plot 
to get him out of the House, and deprive the 
party to which he belongs of his vote. Possibly 
that may have been in the minds of some per- 
sons connected with the case. But the evidence 
against Smalls was so strong and clear, that the 
result of his trial appears evidently just, and no 
such evil motive is necessary to explain his con- 
viction and sentence. 

It might be said, however, with some truth, 
that the people who elected Smalls to Congress 
knew that these charges were hanging over lim, 
and that if they wish to be represented by a 
felon, they have the right to carry out their 
wish, unless the House itself objects to his 
presence, 

All legislative bodies are rightly and wisely 
jealous of anything that seems like an invasion 
of their own privileges. To arrest the opposition 
is the resort of all usurpers and tyrants. It is 
because accusations against members may be 
trumped up, that such assemblies usually resent 
the arrest even of members who are clearly un- 
worthy, that there may be no precedent to justify 
the detentlon of members who are not guilty, 


Was 


—____ +e 


LAWSUITS. 


The stories of lawsuits in the “Arabian Nights” 
are very charming. The parties appear before a 
magistrate, who hears them summarily, hits upon 
an ingenious solution of their dispute, and ends the 
proceeding in an hour, The Kadi courts of the East 
are swift in their decisions; but they have not the 
merit of certainty, which can generally be had only 
by a more formal process. 

The forms of proceeding in a civil court differ in 
different States. In the older States actions are, for 
the most part, commenced by a “writ.”” Thisisa 
document in the old-fashioned form of a letter. 
The simplest form of writ is as follows: 
“Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

To the Sheriffs of our Several Counties 
GREETING. 

“We command you that you summon Aaron Brown, of 
Boston, in our County of Suffolk, to appear before our 
Justices of our SUPERIOR Cot RT, next to be holden at 
loston, within and for our County of Suffolk, on the first 
bs nesday of October next, then and there in our aaid Court 
to answer unto Charles Davis, of said Boston, in an action 
of contract to the dainage of the said Plaintiff, as he says, 
the sum of one thousand dollars. which shall then and 
there be made to appear with other due damages. And 
have you there this writ with aed doings therein. 

“Witness (name of Chief Justice of the Court) Es- 
quire, the fourth day of June, in the year of one mee one 
thousand, etc. ERK.” 

This form follows the ancient English writ, which 
was really a letter from the King, who always styles 
himself “We” to the Sheriff. The “we” and “our” 
in our writs refer to the Commonwealth. 

When a lawyer is employed to bring an action, he 
gets a writ from the clerk of the proper court, and 
gives it to the Sheriff, or to one of his deputies, who 
gives notice to the person who is to be sued,—called 
the defendant,—and endorses upon the writ a state- 
ment of that fact. This is called his “return.” At 
the day fixed, the sheriff files it in the office of the 
clerk of the court, and the lawyer files a statement 
of the claim which is to be proved. 

In many of the States writs are now no longer 
used, and the “plaintiff’’—the person who sues 
another—begins suit by filing his statement in court, 
whereupon the “defendant” receives a notice to ap- 
pear and answer. 

In either case the defendant, after a certain time, 
must “file” his reply; or, in other words, through 
his lawyer see that the reply is placed on the records 
of the court. Perhaps he admits the truth of the 
complaint, but claims that the facts which it sets 
forth do not entitle the plaintiff to any remedy; 


(Seal.) 





perhaps he denies what the plaintiff says, or states 
some other facts. 

The next step naturally is, to try the “issue,” or 
question, which is raised between the parties. If 
facts are in dispute, the issue is generally to be tried 
by a jury. 

Each party usually has a lawyer. The counsel for 
the plaintiff tells the jury what he expects to prove, 
and his witnesses testify. Then the other lawyer 
explains what he is able to prove in reply, aud calls 
his witnesses. 

After the testimony, each lawyer argues; the 
judge instructs the jury upon the Jaw, and they re- 
tire for discussion, and returning into court, give 
their verdict. It is y to a decision that the 
whole twelve agree. 

During a trial the judge is usually obliged to «e- 
cide some questions of law; and an appeal may be 
made from his decision to a higher court, where the 
judge’s decision, or this “‘ruling,’’ as it is technically 
called, is carefully examined, and, if necessary, !*- 








versed. If he proves to have been wrong, 2 new 
trial is usually necessary. 
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The expense of a lawsuit is very great. The trial 
consumes the time of a judge, jurymen, lawyers, 
witnesses and Officers of court. Every day cases are 
tried which cost the county and each of the parties 
yore than the whole sum in dispute. In fact, it is 
often much cheaper to lose a debt than to sue for it, 

The truth is, contested lawsuits are very much 
like the remedy of war. Their chief value is, that 
one suit settles in advance a thousand others; for 
when one man, after great trouble and expense, is 
obliged to pay, everybody else who is in similar cir- 
cumstances and hears of this, pays without being 
sued. 


+r -—— 
SENTIMENT AND RAILROADS, 

Sentiment is not apt to entwine itself about a rail- 
road, though engineers and firemen do become at- 
tached to their engines. Vanderbilt once made a 
mistake in not recognizing this fact. When he first 
took control of the New York Central Railroad, he 
ordered all the brass work to be stripped from the 
locomotives. It was a useless expense, he said, to 
put it on at all, as it added neither to the strength 
orspeed of the engine. Then, too, it was expensive 
to keep polished, consuming time, oil, rotten-stone 
and rags. 

The economical manager soon found out that sen- 
timent played no slight part in running a railroad. 
The engineers, vexed at the disrobing of their hand- 
some engines, ceased to care for them. The firemen 
also neglected them. They looked dingy, grew dirty 
and greasy, and the number laid up for repairs 
greatly increased, 

Vanderbilt saw his mistake, and the brass was re- 
stored to the locomotives, which again became as 
tidy in their appearance as the engineers’ wives. 

On the Great Western Railway, of England, there 
jsa broad gauge and a narrow gauge. The broad, 
being the original gauge, has the favor of the old 
employees, who, like all Englishmen, are averse to 
change. 

An ancient guard was recently knocked down and 
run over by an engine on this line. He asked to see 
the company’s doetor, who was sent for, though the 
injured man was beyond the remedial skill of a 
physician. 

“Ium glad you came to sce me start, doctor, as I 
hope, by the up-train,”’ said the poor fellow. 

“I am only sorry I can do nothing for you, my 
good fcllow,”’ answered the sympathetic physician. 

“[ know that; it is all over with me. But there, 
I'm glad it was not one of them narrow-gauge en- 
gines as did it.” 





JUDGE STORY'S READING IN BED. 

The late Judge Story, when a boy, had an inordi- 
nate love of reading, and indulged it even after re- 
tiring at night. One evening he had been reading 
in bed, as usual, with the candle on a chest. He 
soon fell asleep without putting out the candle, 
which in some way was overturned, and set fire to 
the bedclothes. His mother, below stairs, smelled 
something burning, and commenced a search in all 
the rooms on the lower floor. Discovering nothing, 
she was puzzled, but suddenly remembered that Jo- 
seph had gone to bed with acandle. “It must be in 
Joseph’s room!’’ she exclaimed, and rushed up one 
flight of stairs, while the father rushed up another. 
He reached the room first, and, on opening the door, 
was almost suffocated by the smoke. The mother, 
entering by another door, pressed to the bedside, 
and, though badly burned and half-smothered, lifted 
tho senseless boy in her arms, and carried him down 
stairs. The fire was extinguished, and Joseph, by 
prompt treatment, was brought to consciousness 
again. It was a lesson for life, and no more reading 
in bed was allowed in that household. 

te 
THE COOL WITNESS. 

It is, we are sorry to say, considered by a class of 
lawyers as legitimate “practice’’ to badger a witness 
with insulting questions. Sometimes one of these 
browbeating gentlemen meets with his master in the 
witness he insults. The infamous Judge Jeffreys, 
when a lawyer, was noted for his rude way of exam- 
ining witnesses. 

“You fellow in the leathern doublet!’ he shouted 
out once to a countryman whom he was about to 
cross-examine, “pray what are you paid for swear- 
ing?” ' 

“God bless you, sir, and make you an honest 
man,” answered the farmer, looking the barrister 
fall in the face, and speaking ina tone of good hu- 
mor. “If you had no more for lying than I have for 
Swearing, you would weara leathern doublet* as 
Well as I.”* 


*Waistcoat. 





A COMICAL BLUNDER. 

The huge bird-tracks, so called, in the sand- 
stones of the Connecticut valley, have attracted 
the attention of the geologists of Europe no less 
than those of America. Some of the slabs covered 
With the impressionsare among the valued treasures 
of cabinets abroad and at home. But science, not- 
withstanding its extravagant claims of exact and in- 
fallible knowledge, is not exempt from blundering. 
In this « tse, it seems to have blundered as badly as 
Jonathan Oldbuck, with the sacrificial vessel found 
in the Roman camp, so ludicrously described by 
Seott, in his “Antiquary.” What are called birds’ 
Ctuws turn out to be reptile feet, belonging to the 
species called Dinosaur. Prof. Marsh, of Yale Col- 
lege,a high authority in such matters, says: “There 
‘Snot a particle of evidence that any of these fossil 
pressions were made by birds.’’ He describes the 


THE YOUTH’S COMP..NION. 
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Colorado, which must have been sixty feet long 
and thirty feet high, and fed on the foliage of the 
mountain forests. 
+o | 
POST-OFFICE DROLLERIES, 
There is a good deal of fun going on before the 
“letter”? window of a post-office, which the clerk 
enjoys,—such as the following at a country post- 
office in New Brunswick: 





“IT want a bill stamp,” said a man at the office 
window, 

“Of what denomination ?” 

“Hay?” . 
“I mean do you want a one-cent, three-cent or six- 
cent stamp?” 

“Oh, I want it to put on a note.” 

“Well, how big is your note?” 

Customer impatiently, and measuring on_ his 
hand: ‘Oh, it’s only a little one, about thet wide!” 
Another applicant wanted two three-cent postage 
stamps, and earnestly inquired how much they were 
apiece. 

A third man came in a hurry and wanted a “post- 
card.” He had brought an envelope to put it in, 
which he wanted the P. M. to address for him and 
putthe card in it. The obliging official addressed 
the envelope, but finding it too small to contain the 
ecard, got another and put the card in that. 

“And now,” said the customer, producing a $20 
note, “I’ll pay you for it.” 

The postman objected to so large a bill, and said 
the post-card was “only one cent.” | 
“But,” said the customer, “I wanted a twenty dol- | 
lar post-card.”’ | 
“Oh, it’s a post-office money order you want, isn’t | 
Oa | 


_ 
o 


He said he “didn’t know; some said a post order, | 
and more said a post card, and anyway, one sounded 


—Transcript. 


STARVING HIS PARENTS. 
Human laws cannot directly punish the sin of in- 
gratitude. But those who are guilty of it in its 


opportunity than the sons and daughters of aged 
parents, and in no others is the crime so unnatural 
and monstrous. 

A case was tried not long agoin Hamilton, Can- 
ada, which, for the credit of human nature, has 
comparatively few parallels in our criminal records. 
It was King Lear ona humble scale. A wretched 
son, Claiming to be one of the yeomanry of Canada, 
was prosecuted for aliment by his aged and unhap- 
py father, whom, with his equally infirm but not 
quite so aged mother, this unnatural lad was ac- 
cused of feeding literally on bread and water, with 
but a scant allowance even of these prime necessi- 
ties. Tne old couple had surrendered their all to 
this son, no doubt with the idea that he would be 
happy to minister to their necessities during the 
short time they could survive, and that under his 
care they would want for nothing which his means 
could supply. They made a grievous mistake, The 
poor old man of four-score, found in his lowliness, 
what Lear found in his grandeur—ihat it is a fool- 
ish thing for any one to put off his shoes before he is 
ready to go to bed, and that the father who hands 
over all his property to his son, in unreasoning con- 
fidence that all will be right, often finds ample time 
to discover his mistake and to rue his folly. 


+e 


STORY OF WRONG, RIGHTED., 


We do not remember a case in social history that 
better illustrates poetic justice, and preserves the 
romantic unities, than this of a man who committed 


without knowing it: 


A soldier in Cromwell’s army, passing with his 
comrades over Derby’s St. Mary’s Bridge, observed 
a young girl lading water from the river. In the 
spirit of frolic and mischief, he threw a large stone, 
intending it should startle her by making a sudden 
splash. But it struck her on the head, and made a 
hideous wound. She fell into the river. The sol- 
dier did not wait to see that she was rescued. He 
galloped on, ones that he had been guilty of a 
wanton murder, The unknown consequences of his 
folly preyed upon his mind. 

His conscience was always upbraiding him. Years 
after, when discharged from the army, he settled 
down in Derby. He took a public house in Bridge 
Gate, and after a short acquaintance with a woman 
of suitable age, got married. Very soon after their 
wedding he saw his wife combing her hair, and in- 
quired how she got that great scar which disfigured 
one side of her head. She oy soe pa 

“Some wretch of a soldier had once nearly killed 
her with a stone; but if she ever caught that man, 
she would pay him off for it.” 

It is not recorded how she punished her husband 
when he confessed being her assailant, or how great 
was his relief when the haunting thought of a wan- 
ton murder was removed from his mind. 


————+or—__—_ 


ADVICE TO FARMERS’ BOYS, 
We commend to farmers and their boys, these 
plain words, crammed with hard sense, of ex-Sena- 
tor Chandler, who knows all about political life: 


“If I had a boy to-day, I would rather put him on 
an eighty-acre lot tliat had never had a plough oran 
axe upon it, than place him in the best Government 
office in the land. Make your homes pleasant. 
Make them so attractive that your sons and daugh- 
ters will love their homes better than any other 
places on God’s earth. 

“Make this business of farming so agreeable that 
your sons will see that it is the most healthful and 

rofitable occupation in which they can engage. 

uild good houses and buy good implements. Don’t 
get an old cracked cook-stove, but put in a good 
range. In fact, have every convenience that you 
can, so that your wives and daughters will deem it a 
pleasure to perform their household work. In this 
way you can bring up your sonsand daughters on 
the farm; but when you make the home repulsive, 
you drive them into clerkships and other menial po- 
sitions, when they ought to be God’s anointed, 
lords of creation.” 

—_—_———_+or+—_____- 


“ONE GLASS OF SHERRY.” 


The Hon. Wm. E. Dodge told the following story 
in illustration of the cost of only one glass of wine: 


A prominent New York merchant, originally an 





fossil remains of one of these Dinosaurs, found in 


Englishman, never sat down to table without his 


| years to his family and 


| ‘Don’t let us talk about that now; God knows, I wish 


so much like both hecouldn’t tell other from which.” | u 
| residing in a part of the South where snakes and 


basest development will generally add abuse enough | 
to justify legal complaint. For this none have more | difficulty we killed the reptile. Noticing that its 


an injury without meaning to, and made up for it 


wine and brandy, and his three sons, in consequence, 
all grew up drunkards. One t so abandoned 
that his father cast him outof the house. At last 
some temperance people brought about his refor- 
mation, and he came to see his father on New Year's 
day. The old gentleman said, “My son, I’m delight- 
ed to see you again. I’m glad you've reformed.” | 
Thoughtlessly he said, “Let’s drink to your better | 
life one glass of sherry.”” The young man hesitated 
a moment, and then thought he would just drink | 
one glass. The old appetite revived, and that night 

his father found him dead-drunk in his stable. 


ae 


A PLEASANT INCIDENT. 

It is pleasant to read such an incident as the fol- 
lowing, from a correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial. It shows that politics do not always 
destroy the finer feelings of rivals: 


“It is to the credit of Mr. Voorhees to say that he 
was profoundly affected by Senator Morton's death. 
I was present when the intelligence of the near ap- 
proach to death was communicated to him. Every 
particle of color faded out of his face. ‘You do not 
tell me so?’ he said in a broken voice. ‘I was not 
te gem to hear this. T knew he had been very ill, 

ut I also knew the elasticity of his fine constitu- 
tion, and I hoped he would be spared yet many 
arty. He would be an ir- 
reparable loss to both.’ That evening and the next 
day Mr. Voorhees was very grave, and last night 
when some one referred to his appointment he said: 





Senator Morton had lived.’ ” 


— —_ +o >- 


AN INDIGESTIBLE EGG, 


A correspondent, writing from Odin, IIL, sends 
8 the following incident: “Some years ago, while 


| other reptiles abound, I was amused by seeing a 
— suake attempt a curious and dangerous 
eat. 

“While my father and I were one day working on 
the inside of a building used as a store-room, we 
discovered a large snake lying at full length upon 
the plate on which the rafters rested. With some 


| Sides looked unusually distended, I procured a hoe, 
and ‘hoed open’ the snake. To our surprise we 
| found he had robbed a hen’s nest, swallowed the 





| china egg used as a ‘nest-egg,’ and was vainly en- 
| deavoring to digest it.”’ 

| ~*~ 

AN AFFECTIONATE HOG, 


Though the hog is not usually classed among the 
affectionate animals, yet an exchange reports one 
instance of his display of love: 


Henry Turner, age nine, died in Maysville, Ky., 
last week, and was buried at Orangeburg, some seven 
niles distant. When the funeral procession left 
Maysville, a small hog, which the child had fed and 
petted, got behind the hearse, and, despite repeated 
efforts to drive it back, followed the procession all 
the way to the burying ground. There it attempted 
to enter the ground, but a fence prevented it doing 
80. 
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Do not fail to consult our Premium List for Christmas 
Preseats 





Pictures for Japanese Decorations. 


Great enthusiasm has been creat- 
ed for ornamenting ginger-jars, fruit 
jars, vases, earthen ware, etc., with 
embossed scrap pictures. These 
jars when ornamented, make beau- 
tiful mantel ornaments, as they 
closely resemble costly Japanese 
vases. We send more than 200 as- 
sorted, ornamental pictures for this 
fascinating work and full direc- 
tions for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youtnu’s CoMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 











Materials for Wax Flowers. 





This popular package is greatly improved. We now give 
with it a book of instructions, and have made other de- 
sirable changes. With the instruction book, the beautiful 
art of Flower Making can be learned without a teacher, 
The box contains twelve sheets White Wax, two sheets 
Dark Green, two of Light Green; one bottle White Bloom, 
one Chinese White; one Bright Pink, one Yellow; two 
coils Green cotton covered Wire; one Rosewood Mould- 
ing-pin; one Steel Moulding-pin; one Brush; and aRose- 
leaf Mould, Sent post paid by us for $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
Youth’s Companion Office, 
1 Boston, Mass, 











ACME CLUB SKATE. 








_ Self-Fastening, requires no Plates, Straps, nor Key. 
Send stamp tor List of Skates, Novelties and Sporting 
Goods. FISH & SIMPSON, 132 Nassau street, N.Y 


—ia~ue AS deans 
CHRISTMAS CIFT.’’ 
Your Girls and Boys will 
be Delighted 
With the Christmas Edition of “The Roamer 
Family” and “Lively Family.’? 2 Jooks in Ll vol. 


200 Pages. Mailed by us, post-paid, and neatly done 
up, for 30 cts. MERCANTILE PUB. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
atti Uae Perpetual Amusement for all. 
Lots of fun for littl money. Hot Air 
Toys. Life-like and durable. By mail, 
for 25 to 50 cents. $125 worth for $1. 
Centennial medal awarded the manufac- 
turer of these and other novelties. Stamps 
taken. Illustrated catalogue for 3 cts. 
W. C. GOODWIN, Manufacturer, 
New Haven, Conn, 


“A SENSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFT’ 
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Rolle 


See 

A good communicator for deaf_and dumb, Sent, post- 
paid, for 50 cents. POCKET SLATE CO., 
North Bennington, Vt. 


TORTOISE SHELL Combs 
and Jewelry. This cut is a fac- 
Ri simile of our Sleeve Buttons, 
fe Solid gos inlaid design, $400. 
Same design in Gold plate, $1 50. 
Combs repaired. Send for Cat- 
. alogue. Goods sent by mail. 
7 ee MILo Hitpretn & Co., Man’f’s, 
Northboro’, Ms. Retail store, 423 Washington St., Boston. 














| Hand-Inkers, from $2 to $00. vo 


PRINTING PRESSES. 






Self-Inkers, from $10 to $35. 

Rotary, from $00 to $150. The r 
best and cheapest, and of our own manu-——— 
facture. Specimen Book of Type, 10 cents. f 
YOUNG AMERICA PRESS C0., 53 Murray St., Now 


: FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

Morning Glory, Basket and Phantom, 25 Cards, either 
style, with name printed, 25c. | 25 French Marble, 25 cts. 
50 Tinted Bristol, 15 cts. 25 Snowflake, “5 cts, 

50 Scroll (no name), 15 cts. 25 Embossed, 25cts. 
50 Granite, 20 cts. | Elegant card cases, 10¢, 15e. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


NEVER SO HAPPY !N MY LIFE. 

" CAXTON PRESS 
NN Self-inking, only #14. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $27 to $0; willdo the work 
of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 50, 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS & 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos~ 
ton, Mars. Established 1847. 






York, 























post-paid, 8 in., 0c; 1in., lic; 15 in. Lub Fency col- 
ors, 1c; ri york, 12 NEW Patterns, 
6c; Honey Comb Spiral Patterns (20), Please read adv. 
of Xmas Box in No. 47; Pictures for Pottery in No, 46. 

J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield Str Loston, Mass. 


FUN ALIV ! Macro, 

MinTH AND MysTERY Com- 

BINED!! The Performing 

ies, mbo and Dinah, 

each 11 inches in height, ar- 

ray n gorgeous costumes. 

| They will dance to music sep- 








arately or together,fall down, 
rise bow, &c., &c.,as request- 
ed ; defying detection. Noth- 
ing likethem before. 15cents 
| each, or both for 23 cts., by 
2) mail, postpaid. Address — 

EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY COMPAN 

39 Ann Street, New Yorke 





IDEAL 
HAIR 


NS — Pai th\ N — 
Embodying simplicity and beauty. W 
CURLER. xi: evil resulting from the effects of 
Lead Curlers, is overcome by using the Ideal Hair Curlers. 
Handsomely Nickle-Plated. 1 Pair 15 cents. 2Pairs 25 cents. 
ELLS MANF’G CO., _ Agents Wanted. 
&> SUDBURY STREET, BosTon, Mass. 


THIS NEW 
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: an Hasa Pad differing from allothers, is 
“eee Sa 





ly, while the ballin 
ses back the in- 


ht presure the Hernia is held 

securely day and night, and a radical cure certain. Itis easy, 

durabloand cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars free. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTING wWicTomRmR: 


AND ENTERPRISE! 
PRESSES ,, Nand-Inkers, $8 to $20. 
Large Illustrated Catalogue fr Self-Inke 86 to 6850. 
2 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mifr’s, West Meriden, Con, 
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For the Companion. 


THE SHELTERED BLOSSOM. 


The — — Groupes their withered leaves; 
Wan through the mist the sunset shone; 
And from the upland, bare of sheaves, 
The jay’s call floated, weird and lone. 
No robin’s song the orchard stirred; 
No oriole flashed from elm to elm; 
Nor even the cricket’s chirp was heard, 
Through all that gray November realm, 


The dreary sky, the drifting leaves, 
The jay’s far-off, funereal strain, 
Thrilled me till, sad as one who grieves 
Above his dead, I walked the lane, 
When lo! ’mid ferns that green and fair, 
Still drooped beneath a sheltering wall, 
And gave their fragrance to the air, 
A crimson clover, sweet and tall! 


O heart of joy! O breath of June! 
O grace I thought forever fled! 
he rose’s scent, the robin’s tune, 
Were wafted from that clover red! 
The lane — with apple blooms, 
A paradise of murmuring bees, 
And softly through the maple glooms, 
From sunny meadows stole the breeze! 


So night fell, but it seemed not dark; 

The wind blew, but it was not chill; 
Up rolled the mist till I could mark 

‘he Pleiads gleam above the hill, 

“Ah, storm and loss, regret and mn 

Ye are but shades that pass!’ I said; 
And, turning homeward through the lane, 

I plucked and wore the clover red. 

Epna Dgan PRocTOR. 





For the Companion, 
A RICOH MAN’S EXPERIENCE. 

Self-love~acting only in self-indulgence—is a 
fatal passion, An unmarried merchant, who 
had amassed great wealth, disposed of his busi- 
ness at the age of fifty-eight, and retired to a 
splendid country-seat, where he expected to 
spend the remainder of his days in ease, luxury 
—and happiness. 

He had a library large and rare enough to sat- 
isfy a bibliomaniac; the choicest paintings and 
engravings covered his walls; trained and trusty 
servants waited on him; fine horses and “fancy 
spans’’ stood in his elegant stables; his rooms 
were adorned with sumptuous carpets and fur- 
niture; his table was loaded with epicurean del- 
icacies; throngs of friends and acquaintances 
visited him and paid him deference. He had 
nothing te do but to entertain, and be enter- 
tained, and his hopes of ease and luxury were 
certainly realized, 

But his hopes of happiness were not iealized. 
Missing his personal interest in the stirring world 
—the news of the markets, the fortunes of trade, 
and the policy of government—which had once 
spurred his energies and kept his attention keen, 
he found himself ere long restless and disconso- 
late. Soon his mind preyed upon itself. Life 
became a terrible blank to him. Amusement 
only made the emptiness more distressing. His 
habits had unfitted him for reading, and to the 
thoughts and joys of religion he was an utter 
stranger, 

At last, one morning very early, he rose in a 
state of mind approaching insanity, and went 
down to the riyer to drown himself. As God 
willed it, he met a wretched, ragged man, who 
had come there for the same desperate purpose. 

Astonished at the coincidence, the merchant 
questioned him, and the man told the story of 
his misfortunes. He had determined to destroy 
himself because he was too poor to live. The 
merchant was still more astonished. He had 
been driven to destroy himself because he was 
too rich to live! Placed side by side with the 
pauper, by that mutual misery which respects no 
conditions, he accompanied him to his cheerless 
dwelling, and found his story true. 

His wicked purpose of suicide was forgotten. 
Pity entered his heart when he saw the want 
and suffering of the poor man’s family. He at 
onee provided them with food, fuel and clothing. 
He also sought for employment for his new 
friend. New energy was awakened within 
him by the very act, and when he thought of 
the strange providence that had caused it, he 
determined thenceforth to devote his wealth and 
time to helping the needy. 

It was not long before the health of his mind 
came back. What was better still, the lesson 
of the singular adventure which had saved him 
from self-destruction, ultimately led him to the 
One whose life embodied all good, to find in 
obedience to His teachings the stimulus that 
heart and mind both craved and needed. 

—~ Pe 

GERMAN SCHOOL DiscipLingr.—A letter from 
Freiburg, Germany, to the Detroit Free Press, 
says: 

No corporal punishment is permitted in any 
of the public schools throughout the German 








Empire. Its recent abolition was caused by its 
liability to abuse by passionate teachers. But 
my informants, teachers and parents, in Dresden 
and Munich as well as in Freiburg, all agreed in 
thinking that the power to administer such pun- 
ishment ought to be restored, but confined to 
the principal. 

The substitutes are extra tasks, deprivation of 
recess, confinemeut after school, note to parents, 
requesting that the culprit may be punished and 
confined at home (termed “‘haus-arrest,’’ and 
the teachers all assured me that they invariably 
met with the most cordial and zealous co-opera- 
tion and assistance on the part of the parents); 
then the most severe punishment of “career,” 
or solitary imprisonment in a room in the third 
story of the school, specially prepared for the 

urpose, and marked with its name in terrorem; 

urnished with but a desk, stool and stove, the 
window painted, so as to prevent looking out; 
wherein the culprit is shut up with his books for 
a term not exceeding twelve consecutive hours, 
with or without food, as his parents may choose. 

Last of all comes expulsion. But I found, after 
diligent and searching inquiry, that the teachers, 
notwithstanding legal prohibition, did actually 
use the rod when requested to or authorized to by 
parents, and that this was not infrequently the 
case. 





~ +o 
A THRILLING EXPERIENCE, 


The following thrilling story we find in the 
San Bernardino (Cal.) Semi-Tropic of a recent 
issue: Last week J. W. Wilson was prospecting 
on the head waters of the White Water, some 
sixty miles from here, for grass or stock-feed. 
He discovered a narrew valley, through which 
ran a small stream. The valley was only prac- 
ticable of entrance by one path, that by which 
he entered. 


As he rode along, he was delighted with the 
abundance of rich, nutritious grass, which stood 
three-feet high, and meditated driving a herd of 
stock there soon, when he was rudely called 
back to think of the present by a start anda 
snort from his “burro” or donkey. 

Looking back, he discovered, to his horror, 
that some person had set the grass on fire, and 
the flames were pursuing him with fearful rap- 
idity. Hastily spurring to the stream, he dis- 
mounted, stripped the saddle from the donkey, 
and turned it loose. As for himself, he sprang 
into the creek, searched out the deepest place he 
could find in the few seconds that elapsed before 
the fire was upon him, and lay down. 

Unfortunately the water was but a few inches 
in depth, not nearly enough to cover him; but it 
was the only chance, and so he lay, hoping to 
escape, but fearing the worst. In much less 
time than it takes to narrate this, the fire was 
upon him, First large flakes fell thick and fast 
around him, compelling a lively rolling in the 
water to keep both sides wet. But when the fire 
was roaring and raging above and around him 
came the fearful ordeal. 

From side to side he turned, striving to allay 
the terrible sufferings inflicted by the intense 
heat, but with only partial success, The fire 
scorched off all his hair and beard, and reduced 
one ear toa cinder. Burns and blisters all over 
his body attested the tremendous heat to which 
he was subjected; but finally, after what seemed 
to be ages of torment, but was really only a few 
brief moments, the fire died away, from lack of 
material to feed upon. 

Our scorched, burned and tortured prospector 
emerged from thestream. The first object upon 
which his eyes rested was the body of his don- 
key; further on, the bodies of three deer, also 
burned to a crisp. As he struggled on, other 
charred remains met his eyes. Nowa new dan- 
ger overtook him. His eyes received such a 
scorching that they were rapidly swelling shut. 
He struggled on, and finally reached the ranch 
of Mr. Maxwell, at the head of the Santa Anna, 
more by courage than by sight, where he now 
lies. 

He is recovering from his injuries, but it will 
be long before he is restored to his usual health, 
or before he will be able to be about his work, 
and much longer before he will forget that day 
of peril from the fire-fiend while in the fast- 
nesses of grand old Grayback. 


—_-+o 
HARVEST AND HUNTER’S MOON. 

Appletons’ Journal, in a pleasant sketch, ex- 
plains why the moon in September and Octo- 


ber is called respectively the harvest and the 
hunter’s moon: 





Twice in the year, when the sun is in Virgo 
and Libra, the moon being near her full, in the 
opposite quarter of the sky, astronomers tell us 
that the latter orb rises near sunset for a num- 
ber of nights in succession. 

The first moon appears about the time of the 
equinox, Sept. 22d, being called the harvest 
moon, because at that time, in the mother coun- 
try, the crops are brought in; and the second, 
occurring about Oct. 23d, is called the ‘“‘hunter’s 
moon,”’ for the reason that it indicates the open- 
ing of the chase. 

Whoever may be on the watch at these times 
is likely to witness a brilliant spectacle, nightly 
repeated, and one by which even the thoughtless 
person is sometimes surprised, almost fancying 
for the moment that there has been some inva- 
sion of nature’s law. 

In the olden days, when the British yeoman 
studied the earth and the stars, instead of ques- 
tionable cheap newspapers, the recurrence of the 
harvest moon was long anticipated, and was 
hailed with merry-making. 

The explanation of this phenomena, constantly 
occurring in some parts of the earth, is found in 
the fact that at this time only a very small angle 
is made by the ecliptic and the moon's orbit with 





the horizon. When flaitened by refraction, these 
moons are sometimes called horizontal moons. 
It is the hunter’s moon that is to be associated 
with “the soft advance of Indian summer,” a 
season due about Nov. 1, All Saints Day, on 
which account it has been called ‘the Summer 
of All Saints.”” Whittier alone, of all the prom- 
inent American poets, allows the hunter’s moon 
to stand in its true connection: 
“From gold to gray 
Our mild sweet day 
Of Indian suinmer fades too soon; 
ut tenderly, 
O’er land and sea, 
Hangs, white and calm, the hunter’s moon.” 


42 
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For the Companion, 


BIDDY’S PARTY. 
Will ye list, thin, Kitty Fagin, mind your washin’, Molly 


ite 
Till I tell yiz of the parrty that I wint to yisthernight! 
I was drist out like a lady, wid me gown and ribbons gay, 
And me Johnny cam’ to fetch me, wid a beautiful bou- 


uet. 
And the candles shone so bright, 
We were happy all the night, 
And ev'ry face was frindly, and ev’ry harrt was light; 
And the good old Irish musie wint a soundin’ out so gay, 
That we thocht we sure were treadin’ on the green turf 
far away. 


And the ’atin that was in it and the steamin’ cups so nice, 
But no drap of whiskey—bless him—could me Johnny’s 


lips entice. 
May the holy Mother kape him! for me harrt ’ud break, I 
ink, 
If he wint asthray, mavourneen, through the lovin’ of the 


rink, 
But the candles shone so bright, 
ye were happy all the night, 
And ev’ry face was frindly, and ev’ry harrt was light, 
And the good old Irish music wint a soundin’ out so gay, 
That we thocht we sure were treadin’ on the green turf 
far away, 


And the company was so plisant, and the music was so gay. 
That we niver thocht o’ lavin’ till the dawnin’ cf the day; 
And ye’ll niver see, 1 tell yiz, till ye lose your senses quite, 
Such another splindid party as I wint to yesthernight. 
Och, the candles shone so bright, 
We were happy all the night, 
And ev’ry face was frindly, and ev’ry harrt was light, 
And the good old Irish music wint a soundin’ out so gay, 
That we thocht we sure were treadin’ on the green tarf 
far away! M, E. T. 





THE WHOLESOME SUNDAY. 


Dr. John Hall, in a recent address against da 


Sunday desecration, made the point that work- 
men who went to church on the Lord’s Day were 
better prepared for work on Monday than those 
who went to the woods and fields on that sacred 
day. He said: 


I remember on one occasion, some twenty 
years ago, talking this matter over with a very 
fair, just-minded, and very intelligent gentle- 
man, who was a large employer of labor. His 
idea of the best manner of observing the Sab- 
bath day was to send his working people into 
the fields and the woods on a Sunday, that they 
might have a good time refreshing and enjoying 
themselves, and return again to their week’s 
work, 

The gentieman was the owner of a large 
foundry, in which some of the best members of 
my parish were employed. I said to him,— 

“‘Now I am willing to put this matter to the 
test. You take three or six of your men, send 
them out upon your plan on the Lord’s day in 
the country, and give them such enjoyment as 
they desire. 

“TI shall take three or six members also; I 
shall have them at church in the morning; I 
shall have the young ones of the families in 
Sunday school in the afternoon; then again, I 
will have them in church in the evening; I shall 
put them through the severest round of strict 
and *Puritanical Sabbath-keeping, and I shall 
present them to you physically, mentally and 
morally as well fit for their work on Monday 
morning as — men who have been oe 
that inarticulate gospel of yours that is preache 
with the green fields and the sunny skies.”’ 

He replied, “I am bound to say, Well, as 
things are at present, I dare say your men would 
have the best of it.” 


eee 
“LIKE A LEPY-YARD.” 

English boys, like some foolish American 
boys, run away from home, and ship on board 
foreign vessels. They generally seek Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and arrive there so poor and tired that 
the keelman gives them a passage to Shields, the 
shipping port, eight miles down the river. 


On ane occasion a couple of boys were given a 
—- by a keelman, and on the passage he 
ad a curiosity to examine the bundles they car- 
ried, They opened them, and after displayin 
their Sunday clothes and white shirts, pipes an 
tobacco, the latter of which the keelman took 
possession of, one pulled outa bar of soap. 
“What's that?” the keelman inquired. 
“A bar of soap,’’ answered the boy 


2 


“Ay man; is it gud for eatin’?”’ said the keel- 


man. 

“Good for eating,’’ said the boy, smiling. ‘No; 
that’s for washing yourself.” 

“Ay, man, d’ye say sac,’’ said the keelman, 
“an how div ye use it?” 

“Why, you wash yourself with it,’’ said the 
boy. “It’s soap, don’t I tell you.” 

“Ay; but it’s hard, an’ I dinna see ony water 
in it,’’ observed the keelman as he examined it, 
and held it between him and the light. 

The boy drew a bucket of water from the 
river, and with the soap washed his face, the 
keelman watching him curiously. 

“Ay, ay, I see,”’ said the keelman; “but I 
never would a thout it. Man! man! what in- 
— there is in this yearth. Let me try 
that.” 

The keelman tried the process, but as he had 
not been washed for some twenty years before, 
the encrusted dirt came off only in spots, and 
when he looked in the glass, which one of the 





boys carried in his pocket, he started back and 
cried: 

‘‘What is it? It’s made me like a lepy-yard 
the circus!” 

As may be surmised, the keelman never tried 
= experiment again.— Boston Commercial Bu). 
etin. 





A TROUBLESOME VERB. 
An educational journal thus describes the 
trouble a Frenchman had with the verb ‘break: 


“I begin to understand your language better,” 
said my French friend, Mr. Dubois, to me; “‘but 
your verbs trouble me still; you mix them up go 
with prepositions.” 

“T am sorry you find them so troublesome,” 
was all I could say. 

“J saw our friend, Mrs. Murkeson, ‘just now,” 
he continued. “She says she intends to break 
down housekeeping; am I right there?” 
“Break up housekeeping, she must have said.” 
“Oh, yes, 1 remember; break up housekeep. 
ing.”’ 

“Why does she do that?” I asked. 

“Because her health is so broken into,”’ 
“Broken down, you should say.”” 

“Broken down? oh, yes. And, indeed, since 
the small pox has broken up in our city’’— 

“Broken out!” 

“She thinks she will leave it for a few weeks,” 

‘*Will she leave her house alone?” 

“No, she is afraid it will be broken — broken 
—how do I say that?” 

‘Broken into.” 

“Certainly, it is what I mean to say.” 

“Ts her son to be married soon?” 

“No; that engagement is broken—broken”’— 

“Broken off?” 

“Yes, broken off.’ 

“Ah, I had not heard that.’ 

“She is very sorry about it, Her son only 
broke the news down to her last week. AmI 
right? Iam anxious to speak English well.” 

“He merely broke the news. No preposition 
this time.” 
“Tt is hard to understand. That young man, 
her son, is a fine fellow; a breaker, I think.” 
‘“‘A broker, and a very fine fellow. Good- 


50 much for the verb ‘‘to break.” 
ANCHORING A HORSE. 
They tell a good story of an old mariner who 
keeps a little hotel down here, writes a corre 
spondent from Coney Island, New York’s cele- 
brated seaside resort, His wife was very anxious 
to have a horse, an animal in which the old gen- 
tleman took but little stock, and the old lady 
finally won her point, and got her horse. 


The steed was of an erratic and playful dis- 
position, and used, on the least provocation, to 
tear madly along the beach, and succeeded in 
spilling the old lady out severaltimes. At last the 
captain, who had never driven the beast, volun- 
teered to break him of his vicious habit, so 
getting another old salt to assist him, he pro- 
cured a kedge anchor with a stout line attached, 
Fastening the end of the line around the axle, 
and putting the anchor in the wagon, the fiery 
untamed was hitched up, and the two old gents 
started out for a drive along the shore. Soon 
the vivacious charger espied something which 
gave him an excuse to run away, and imme 
diately dashed off with frightful velocity. 
The captain dropped the reins, and summoned 
all hands to “let go the anchor.” The anchor 
was let go, and caught firmly in the sand. The 
unsuspecting quadruped pranced joyously along 
until he got to the end of the rope, and then he 
paused—paused so suddenly that the wagon was 
demolished, and the two old gentlemen shot up 
into the air, like a couple of sky-rockets, coming 
down in a fearfully dilapidated condition. ; 
The captain afterward said that he knew it 
would break the horse, but he didn’t suppose it 
was going to break him. 





os ion 
CURED BY “‘FAT LEEDLE DOGS.” 

We read once of a man who ordered a bottle 
of hair-wash, and one of cough-syrup, and got 
the bottles mixed. The hair-oil cured his cough, 
and the cough-syrup made his hair grow. Here 
is a story of a mistake quite as lucky and laugh- 
able: 

A jolly old German, while suffering from 4 
pulmonary attack, sent for a physician. In 4 
short time the doctor called on him, prescri 
two bottles of cod-liver oil, and receiving his fee 
of eight dollars, was told by the German, who 
disliked the size of the bili, that he need not 
come again. The German, who by-the-by had 
not heard the doctor’s prescription very well, 
supposed he could get the oil and treat himself. 
The doctor saw no more of the patient for some 
time; but one day riding past the residence of 
the German, he was pleased to see him out in 
the garden digging lustily. The case seemed 
such a proof of the virtues of cod-liver oil that 
he stopped to make more particular inquires 
about it. : 

“You seem to be getting very well,’’ said he, 
addressing the German. 

“Yaw, I ish well,’ responded the formerly 
sick man. : 

“You took as much oil as I told yeu?” queried 
the doctor. 

*O yaw, Ihave used many as four gallons of 
de dog-liver oil!” 

“The what?” said the astonished doctor. 

“De dog-liver dat you say I shall take. I have 


killed most every fat little dog I could catch, and 
de dog-liver have cured me. 
cine, dat dog-liver oil!”’ ; 

The doctor had nothing to say, but rode quickly 


It is great medi- 





away.— Investigator, 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROLL OF THE MONTHS. 
January, brisk and merry! 
Silver bells sound blithe and gay; 
February, dainty fairy, 
Valentine’s a happy day! 
March in fighting takes delight in, 
Till old winter flees away. 
April showers call the flowers 
From the earth in happy bands; 
May, completest month and sweetest, 
Strews them from her dainty hands, 
Happy June, the year’s high noon, 
Calm, and fair. and regal stands. 
July, when summer heats o’ercome her, 
Seeks the shade of forest nooks; 
August, queenly-grand, serenely 
Wanders by the woodland brooks, 
Till, fruit-laden—laughing maiden! 
September from her orchard looks; 
Then October, somewhat sober, 
Paints the woods with colors gay; 
November’s curtain—sad, uncertain— 
Drops upon the dying day; 
December’s here! with Christmas cheer 
Flits the year away—away! 
Mrs, M. E, C. BATEs. 
—_—_+e — -—— 
For the Companion. 


A LITTLE ISLAND. 


Far, far away, in the German Ocean, or North 
Sea, there is a pretty island called Heligoland. 

It is only a mile long, and not more than half 
amile wide, but, small as it is, the children who 
live there dearly love their island home. Shall 


I show you a picture of the interior of one of 
their homes? 





. \ — 2 \ Aa 
’ in MARR 
Urgent a eS Bu arN 

It is a tiny cottage, with a roof made of red 
tiles. The two little girls are Gretchen and IIsie 
Wasa; and their grandma is giving them their 
lunch of black bread and caviar, which they 
like as much as you do white bread and honey. 

Do you see the queer-shaped loaf in grand- 
ma’s lap? It has a thick, sweet crust, and is 
very nice after one has learned to like it. 

Caviar is the roe of the sturgeon prepared and 
salted, and in many places is considered a great 
luxury, and serves as a birthday treat to chil- 
dren who have been good all the year. Tome 
itis very “fishy,” and exceedingly disagreeable. 

The children are happy as birds all day long. 
They play on the shore and among the rocks, 
where they find many curious things which the 
84 tosses up to them. 

Tn summer Heligoland is a very lovely place. 
The beautiful blue waves dance about in the 
sunshine, their white foam-caps glistening like 
Stow. Sea-gulls and swallows come in great 
flocks, and the water is so clear that we can look 
Way down to the ocean-bed of bright pebbles, 
and can see the exquisite plants or sea-weeds, as 
they are called, pink, and green, and white, and 

Town, waving far below us. 

€se sea-weeds are gathered and pressed, 
and if well done, they are as delicate and fine 
Upon the paper as if painted there. Some of 
them are as red as roses, others are purple and 
Pale brown, green, and a variety of tints. There 
4fe no trees on the island, only low shrubs, gyass 
and wild-tlowers, 















Very few of the people have ever seen a horse 
or cow; goats and sheep are the only animals to 
be found there. 
Shouldn’t you think it would be strange to 
live way out at sea on a solitary rock island? 
Yet I suppose poor little Gretchen and Ilsie 
would pine away from home-sickness, if we 
were to bring them to our green fields, and 
mountains, and woods, and meadows; for home 
is the sweetest place, after all, wherever it may 
be. Oo. D. 





For the Companion. 


THE CHILD TO THE SONG SPAR- 
ROW. 
Dear little bird, the snowflakes whirl about you, 
The bare twig where you cling blows up and down, 
And how the cold, wild wind does toss and flout you, 
And ruffle all your feathers, soft and brown. 


Ah, do come in and stay till storms are ended, 

Dear little bird! I'll be so good to you. 
There’s such a tire burning bright and splendid, 
And here all is so warm and quiet, too. 


See, on the steps I scatter crumbs, Come nearer, 
Do, pretty creature. Don't be frightened, pray; 
For all the little birds to me are dearer 
Than I could tell you, so don’t fly away. 


I am so sorry that the tempest caught you, 
When you came back, so brave, to tell of spring! 
You did forget how last year March winds fought 
you, 
Or did you come in spite of them to sing? 


If you would only let me feed and warm you, 

I'd be so gentle! Your cold feet should cling 
Round such a kind, small finger! I would charm you 
With such a soft caress, dear shivering thing. 


O, won’t you come? I’m so afraid you'll perish, 
So fast the dark comes I can hardly see. | 

If you could understand how I would cherish 
And comfort you, I know you'd fly to me. 


And then to-morrow, if the sun shone, gladly 
I’d throw the window wide and set you free. 
You dare not, dear? Why, then, good-night, aud 
sadly 
I shut the door, sorry as I can be. 
CELIA THAXTER, 


~+4>>- 
> 





For the Companion. 
A WASTE BASKET. 


A very pretty holiday or birthday gift is easily 
made, with time and patience, by lining and 
trimming a common willow waste basket. 





Get dark eambric for the lining; green, or 
brown, or any soft dark color. 

First of all, bind the top around with a straight 
strip of the cambric. 

Next cut and sew up widths of the cambric 
about three inches longer than the basket and 
half as wide again as the width of the top of the 
basket. Cut out a round piece of the cambric 
the size of the bottom of the basket. 

Gather the lower part of your cambric case, 
and draw it to fit this circular piece, and sew it 
firmly around. Set this bag or pocket into your 
basket. Smooth it up to the top, (making the 
gathers lie in as straight lines as you can from 
top to bottom,) turn down the top, gather and 
stitch around to the binding you already have on. 

Now your basket is lined, ready for ornament- 
ing. 

Cut out eight pieces of scarlet broadcloth, or 
fine opera flannel will do, in this shape, for the 
upper row. You can get the sides neatly pinked 
for a few pennies. 





Cut eight more pieces, four black and four 
white, of the same shape, but about three sizes 
smaller, pinked in the same way. 

Next cut out paper patterns in different forms, 
(palm-leaves, wheels, leaves, &c.,) and by these 
cut bits of woollen, (or velvet, which has a rich- 
er effect,) baste them on your scalloped pieces 
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in pretty, uniform ways, and chain-stitch them 
on in what is called applique work. 

Any colors and very tiny bits will come into 
play. White, scarlet, royal purple, green or yel- 
low, put on so as to contrast, and stitched with 
bright silk floss of any colors, give a very rich 
effect, 











When done, fasten your eight scarlet pieces | 
around the edge, letting them ovarlap half an | 
inch at top. Fasten the second row (alternating | 
the black and white) about four inches from the | 
top of the basket, catching them to it by long, | 
strong stitches, and so that more than half of 
each falls below the upper row. 

Finish off the top of the basket bya pinked 
plaiting of your broadcloth or flannel about an 
inch and a quarter wide, chain-stitched through 
the middle in this way: 


At the point of each piece fasten a tassel made 
of narrow green or scarlet worsted braid, cut in 
two-inch and one-half lengths and doubled, and 

tied with silk near the top, 
sewing them on so as to 
leave a little silk above the 
head of the tassel. 
: They are easily made, 
and add much to the effect. 
You can vary the little pat- 
terns, according to your taste, 





Of course you will use other stitches beside 
chain-stitch. Heron-bone for the spangled vines 
is prettiest. Button-hole stitch edges the round 
pieces neatly, if it is not convenient for you to 
get them done with a pinking-iron, 

J.P. B 























Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


&e. 


Freedom my second takes from you, 
And locks you in his cell; 
But, seek my first; if this you gain, 
For you will all be well. 
INITIALS AND FINALS, 
1, In nature and in art my help 
Is freely lent to all, 
But, should you fail to ask pe! aid, 
E’en pride would have a fall. 
2. Sometimes a grace Iam to you, 
Sometimes I’m quaint and —— 
Withdraw my help and not a breatl 
Will break the stillness here. 
3. Expounder of the ancient Jews, 
Teacher of man and youth! 
A term applied to Him who taught 
The learned doctors “truth,” 
4. An island sacred to that fod, 
Who as a child was skilled, 
And temple built from horns of goats 
Which his twin-sister killed. 
56. A short-lived Emperor of Rome 
Who fell by his own hand; 
“Better,” he said, “myself to die, 
Than ruin my whole band.” 
Although the pleasures of the world 
I sacredly eschew, 
The blessed works of charity 


a 
- 





With willing hand I do, 


2. 
AN INVALID’S LETTER, 
FIFTEEN BURIED CONDIMENTS. 

DEAR CULPEPPER,—I am very unwell, and my 
stomach is so weak that a peanut Meg gave me to 
eat yesterday made me very sick. 

Harry Castlemon peeled some barks for my bitters 
the other day; he found them near the ravine gar- 
den. Like Uncle Cass I am not favorably disposed 
towards bitters of _ kind, and I must ardently op- 
pose being dosed with them any more. 

I am intent on having Eric, my little son, take 
that trip we spoke of under the auspices of some old 
traveller like yourself. As age enables one to bear 
patiently with an invalid’s whim, acerbity of tem- 

er, &c., and because Eric loves to travel, I have se- 
ected you to go with Bric; or I and Eric will both 
go if thought best. On arriving in Germany we can 
find a rustic inn among the hills which are not of 
conspicuous altitude, and recover lost health. 


3. 


REBUS. 





Why is this bit of ill-fortune like a man endeay- 
oring to reduce his expenses? OLIVER. 


4. 
QUOTATIONS, 
Each line is from a different author. 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
I dreamed that Greece might still be free, 
Soft and gentle be thy sluinbers 
O’er the blue depths of Galilee. 
I’ve wandered east, I’ve wandered west, 
Along thy wild and willowed shore. 
There are no birds in last year’s nest, 
When the last reader reads no more. 
As sunshine broken in the rill, 
Out of the heart of nature, rollea 
One named Jack, the other named Gin, 
Tis an old tale and often told. 
Ye distant spires, ye antique towers, 
Shrine of the mighty, can it be! 
= soul would sing with all her powers 
he sea, the sea, the bright blue sea. 
Go boldly forth, my simple lay, 
Ring in the valiant man and free, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee. 
None but the brave deserve the fair, 
For it is in the pee prime, 
And freedom shall awhile repair 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
5. 


ILLUSTRATED ACROSTICAL ANAGRAM, 

















The initials of these ten words form a famous 
country; the finals consist of the same letters, dif- 
ferently arranged, and spell a term which might be 
applied to the most western portion of the United 
States. ELGIE BELL. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 
1. 





MACHINE, 


JAVELIN 

3. Marie Antoinette. 

4. Nankeen, III, cynic, haik, opal, Loire, adeb, Se- 
poy—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

» Icicles hanging on eaves (eye, sickles hanging 

on eves). 

6. Aid in an—Indiana. Iso ill in—Illinois. Mis- 
souri—rum is so,I. Oho I—Ohio. A wo I—lowa, 
Asks an—Kansas, 
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The Sunscrirrion Price of the COMPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year. 

Tue Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance,and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NRITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

aper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ooks unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to publishe rs should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





PRIDE AND POVERTY, 

A striking instance of the struggle which often 
arises in the hearts of men between pride and pov- 
erty, recently occurred in England. The Count of 
Lally Tollendal,a French nobleman of high rank 
and ancient family, some of whose ancestors were 
famous warriors and eminent statesmen, died of 
actual starvation in a miserable cellar, a place to- 
tally unfit for any human being to live in. The 
Count preferred to die by the slow torture caused by 
want of food, rather than accept charity, or even 
make known his pitiable condition, 

Once or twice he had accepted bread from a 
benevolent society; but he did so with the air of a 
grand gentleman, hastily concealing the bundle be- 
neath his coat, and making acourtly bow. He kept 
the wretched locality of the cellar where he liveda 
secret, speaking of it as “his residence.”” He would 
sometimes disappear for several days, and would 
then return, looking more shabby and wan than 
ever, saying that he had been to visit “a rich Eng- 
lish gentleman.”” Once some one mentioned to him 
that ho looked ill; whereupon he straightened up, 
and said, haughtily,— 

“Yes; I must go and consult my physician.” 

At last he could go abroad no more, and crawled 
feebly into his cellar and died. Pride, in his case, 
certainly “went before destruction.” He thought 
that it would be dishonor in one of his rank and 
lineage to ask for bread, and thus sacrificed himself 
toa sentiment which was, no doubt, terribly sincere, 
but which was anything but wise. 

—_—o_—_—_—— 
DANGEROUS MEDICINE. 

As long ago as Cyrus the Great, King of Persia, 
was a boy, ho refused to drink alcoholic liquors, be- 
cause he saw that they “made men crazy.”’ The 
“taste-not” rule is the only safe one now as the . 
A sad story is told of a young gentleman of Kansas 
City, of the best principles and habits, a prosperous 
and wealthy journalist, whose mind was ruined by a 
single glass of whiskey, taken as a medicine. 


He went to visit his former home last summer in 
Cincinnati. On his way home to Kansas City he be- 
came sick, and, in the absence of a doctor, went to 
the steamboat bar and asked for and was given a 
drink of whiskey. The drink, coming upon a system 
unaccustomed to it, created an intoxication which 
has been perpetual ever since. It gave the young 
man such a mania for strong drink that nothing 
could restrain him in his excesses, There was noth- 
ing about his intoxication offensive to those who 
visited him. On the contrary, his brilliant mind 
and inexhaustible fund of conversation seemed to 
be renewed. 

He knew that he was surrendering himself to 
drink and its fascinating effects, but paid no atten- 
tion to the remonstrances of his friends. There was 
nothing violent in his excesses. He was calm, but 
he desired to drink, and he kept on drinking. He 
had a wife to whom he was devoted; he idolized 
her, 21 male every provision for her comfort. He 
was 2 member of tho church, and in good standing, 
a cool tbuvyer, and the chosen leader of the Young 
Men's Republican Club, He owns a large amount 
of real estate, and was on the highway to wealth 
and prosperity. He had never taken a drop of in- 
toxicating liquor in his life before this drink taken 
on the Ohio steamboat. Yesterday he was taken 
East by his father and brother, where restraint will 
be placed vpon his actions, in the hope that the 
brilliant and cultivated mind may be saved from 
this strange and fatal infatuation. —Aansas City 
Times. 


calilicenincnnsia 
TOUGI!HI HORSES, 

We hope none of our readers will be less gentle 
to horses for knowing how much hardship they can 
bear. An animal must have a good constitution 
that can stand a fall of ninety-nine feet. 

A horse of John E. Benjamin, of Berlin, Vt., had 
a remarkable tumble the otherday, While hauling 
logs, it fell over a bank, a distance of twenty-nine 
feet, striking upon some logs, whence it made two 
somersets, anid then rolled down seventy feet more, 
over a very steep incline of loose stones, Mr. Ben- 
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jamin expected to find the horse dead, but instead, 
us soon as he had aided it in getting up, it sprang to 
its ieet and began to eat grass. Though badly cut 
and bruised, it nad received no serious injury. 


But there is a little horse in Joplin, Ill., that sur- 
vived a still more trying experience. <A recent 
number of the News of that city says: 


Over three weeks ago a gentleman living in the 
Third Ward missed a pony, and, after a long search, 
gave it up as stolen. ‘Twenty days after the loss of 
the auimal, 2 number of children were playing in 
sone old deserted shafts, when, upon looking into 
one about six feet deep, a horse, reduced to a mere 
skeleton, was found. ‘Their discovery was soon 
made known, and in a few minutes a number of 
miners collected at the spot, and soon had the poor 
animal on the top of the ground. The person who 
had lost his pony so long before recognized his prop- 
erty in the emaciated animal before him. For 
twenty-five days had the animal been in that shaft 
without food and water, and from appearances it 
could not have held out many more. It had eaten 
all the hair from its sides and tail, which, if any, 
was all the nourishment it had got during that long 
period. After being taken out, it commenced to 
eat, though it could searcely stand on its feet. The 
animal is gaining rapidly in flesh, and it will soon 


be as strong and useful as before its strange adven-| 


ture. 


Longfellow sings about in his “Bell of Atri.” 
had no bell-rope to pull. 


_ ° 


WITH A GRIZZLY. 


A grizzly bear seldom or never attacks men unless 
he is first molested or provoked. Hunters who have 
no particular business with that kind of game gen- 
erally “forgive him’’ and let him go—as Artemas 
Ward did. For it needs a smart man and a smart 
gun to get the better of Ursus Horribilis when he 
is roused. The Virginia (Nev.) Chronicle gives a re- 
cent example. 

A short time ago, Mr. Buchanan, residing at 
McKinney’s station, Lake Tahoe, was out hunting 
with two companions, when they suddenly came on 
a grizzly bear. Mr. Buchanan had during the sum- 
mer trapped three grizzlies, and had come to the 
conclusion that he was a born grizzly fighter, and 
ncecordingly, when his companions slid up their re- 
spective trees, he made after the bear. He hunted 
the bear for a few minutes, and then the bear turned 
and began to hunt him. Buchanan rushed back at 
a pretty lively pace to where his companions were 
treed, but they were so high up that they could not 
hear him ery for assistance, or couldn’t help him if 
they did hear him. He hada shot-gun loaded with 
buckshot, and as the monster neared him, he at- 
tempted to shoot, but in his hurry and excitement 
had only half-cocked the weapon. 

Finding, as he supposed, that his gun was useless, 
he began running around aclump of brush, with the 
grizzly at his heels. He finally cocked his gun, and 
when the bear was but twenty feet away, let him 
have acharge of buckshot in the side of his head, 
which seemed to temporarily embarrass the animal. 

Bruin soon recovered, however, and went right 
after his man, when he got the contents of the sec- 
ond barrel in the same place. 

Abashed, but not defeated, he went again directly 
for Buchanan, who by this time had rushed to climb 
the tree where one of his cowardly companions was 
indifferently looking down upon his peril. Atthe 
foot of the tree lay a loaded rifle, which the other 
had dropped, and picking up this, he shot the bear 
as he advanced, under the fore shoulder, killing 
him, at which the other men caine down and con- 
gratulated him on his escape. When the carcass 
was cut up, two balls were found near the heart, 
imbedded in callous flesh, showing that the bear had 
met with rough usage before. 


—_—_——_—_—_ 


REMARKABLE PRESENCE OF MIND. 


“Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Of his bones are coral made,”— 


sung Ariel to Ferdinand. Man never escaped 
that fate by a narrower chance than did Captain 
Hughes. Says a San Francisco paper: 


On the last trip of the schooner Lola from Valiejo 
to this port, the wind having fallen off, and the ves- 
sel being in four fathoms of water, the anchor was 
let go, pursuant to the order of the master, Hughes, 
who had gone forward to give it. As the anchor 
was let slip, a two-and-a-half-inch line by which a 
buoy was made fast to its chain, accidentally took a 
turn round the master’s leg, and whipped him over 
the side and down into the sea. As he wentrushing 
feet first to the bottom, he drew and opened a pocket 
knife, and with one "desperate effort of strength 
against the pressure of the water, he stooped down- 
ward and severed the line, having to cut deeply into 
the flesh of his leg to doso. As he shot up almost 
as swiftly as he had gone down, he returned his 
knife to his pocket, and when he reached the sur- 
face was picked up with only a lanced ankle as the 
result of what would have been a dive to death but 
for his coolness and nerve. 


rere poner 
CARELESSNESS WITH FIRE-ARMS, 
In recording the death of a gentleman “from: the 
accidental discharge of a gun while hunting ina 
wagon on the prairie,” Forest and Stream says: 


Mr. W. G. West was a gallant soldier, and had 
distinguished himself in the service in the principal 
battles of the war, coming off without a scratch. 
Oh, when will such terrible accidents as this teach 
greater care in handling arms? For ourselves, we 
never take a loaded gun into a wagon, unless we an- 
ticipate a halt from ‘‘road agents.” 


-_ 2 - 


“WHERE is Mr. F.?” inquired an old lady. 
in some part of Austria, I believe,”’ 
panion. “Well, dear me!” exclaimed the delighted 
old soul; “I’m so glad he’s in Austria, for he can 
bring me home an ostrich feather!” 


“Oh, 
replied her com- 


Ir takes, according to a scientific journal, four 
thousand bumblebees to weigh a pound; but you 
stop a bumblebee some time when he is right busy, 
and pick him up and lift him, and you will think he 
weighs a ton. 


OnE of the Norwich steamers had struck, and 
while the passengers were hurriedly making prep- 
arations for their safety, a fat old Dutchman seized 
n life-preserver, and trying it on, began to fill it, 
Diowing till he was red in the face with his efforts. 
“Halloo,” said a bystander, “you can’t fill that 
thing; there’sa big hole in it.” “A blank look came 
over the Dutchman’s face. “Is datso? Den I bet- 
ter keeps my wind in me.” 





| 
The poor beast was not so fortunate as the one | 
It | 





Oh! What a Horrid Siete staan don’t | 
you use Laird’s “Bloom of Youth?” It will remove tan, | 
freckles and all blemishes from the skin, leaving it per- 
fectly clear and beautiful. Sold by etna aad 








THE fashion illustrations of “Andrews’ Bazar” are 
of a high style of art, and extend through all departments 
of dress; while the literature of its pages is admirable in 
style and variety, showing thorough editorial manage- 
ment. Send ten cents for specimen copy, to W. R. An- 
drews, Cincinnati, Com. 


Worm Lozences.— ~Children ee worms require im- 
mediate attention. Brown’s VERMIFUGE ComMFITs give 
the best possible effect with safety. Sold by druggists 
and chemists, and dealers in medicine. 25 cents a box. 


For Covens, CoLps AND THROAT D1soRDERS, use 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved their effica- 
cy by a test of many years. Com. 





Bors AnD GirLs! 


You miss a great treat if you don’t 
get the Wonder Box. ‘o 





1G PAY TO AGENTS to sell our Novelties. 
culars free. Address Union Novelty Co., Castile. 


Cir- 
we 














DIES can make $5a day i in their own city or town. 




















A 
Su Address ELLIS MAN’F’G CO., Waltham, Mass. 
To Agents selling my 10 new articles: 
Chromos, Watches, Jewelry, etc. Send 
—_ for catalogue. R. Morris, Chicago, lll. 
1 2 oO 0 Salary. Permanentsalesmen wanted 
to scil our Staple Goods todealers. No 
peddling. Expenses paid. Address 
$.°A. GRANT & CU., No. 2, 4,6 & 8 Home St., Cincinnati, O. 
NTS WANTED. SAMPLES 
CENTENNIAL CURIOSITY CO., R 
Brockton, Mass. 
2 OTTOES for Embroidery on Perforat on Perforated Card 
Board, by mail. 60 elegant and unegualled designs 
Every stitch marked. For price list see You TH’s Comp., 
July 5th , or send stamp to Wm. S. Dale, New Haven, Ct. 
WANTED ineveryC ounty in the U. S. 
= sell our POPULAR B OKS. 
oop Pay and steady work. Write at 
_ once ree 4 a J.C. McCurpy & Co., Cincin’ti. 


VY DEDCNA Taking orders for us is given a 


EVERY PERSO beautiful Present, Send stamp 


for descriptive Cirenlar and Premium List. 
J. CROSBY SNOW & CO., Brockton, Mass. 


“AUTOMATIC DRILL STOCK, and 12 Drill 
points in Rosewood Box, for $1, by en Send for 
Circular. MILLERS FALLS C 


112 Federal as 











$2 “WORTH of Music for 15 cents. Send lic 

for sample copy of Brainard’s Musical World, con- 
taining $2 worth of new and choice music. Mention Com- 
panion and address 8S. BRAINARD’s Sons, Cleveland, O. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR CARDS. tienfingotdancar 
dinal, nary, seal and jet cards; 12 for 15e; 25 for 25c. On 


White Cards in Black, 12 for Le; 25 for 20c. W.S. Hin- 
man, Hudson, N. ae 


Per Monta and ExpEnsrs 

or Coumtenen toafew "4 | E A R LY 

men tosall o AS to DE “AL LERS. Contract 
ion vided Puller Bioek, Deashorn Street, Chicago, le 


NHOSE W oa SUFFER from nervous irritations, 
itching, uneasiness, and the discomfort that follows 
from an enfeebled and disordered state of the system, 
should take A 
blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that undermines 

the health, and the constitutional vigor w ill return. 
Gummed Page 


MARK TWAIN'S ===": 


e only book of the kind in the world. Prices from 40 
oll to $5. Send for a Descriptive Circular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 119 William &¢., N. ¥. 


300, DECALCOMANIE 


for 25 cts, Flowers, Fruits, Animais, &c. 100 Supe- 
rior 50cts. EMBOSSED PICTURES assorted, 100 
for25 cts. 25superb25ets. 2 Floral Surprises, 25 
cts, —— of $1 25 worth for $1 00 

Wa trace Puetps & Co. Box 47, ‘Chicago, 


MUSICAL HOURS. 


The Handsomest Music Book Published. 
VOL. I. 114 PAGES, $1. 

Contains 37 of the best and most popular 3-page Songs 
and Instrumental pieces in our catalogue. They — 
some of the latest compositions of Schu mann, Da 
istabrooke, Percy, Keefer, and other well-know n 
composers, ‘nd may be played on either the Piano or Or- 
gan. This book is elegantly printed on thick paper, and 
hasa_beautiful colored cover, making it the handsomest 
and cheapest music book published. Just the thing t. a 
— The music in sheet form, would cost over B13. 

ou obtain 37 choice pieces, elegantly bound, for less 
than the price of 3 single pieces. For sale by all eee | 
dealers, or se uty i d, for 1. GEO. W. RICH 
ARDSON & ce ashington Strect, Boston. 


































Xmas Wonder Box 
contains over 530 arti- 
cles. Every one is fas- 
——, to Boys and 
Girls. Only 58 cts. post- 
paid. A splendid Christ- 
mas Present. See Com- 
panion No. 47. Send at 
once. We have them 
all ready to send by re- 
turn mail. J. Jay Gould, 
16 gg St., Bos- 

on, Mass. Also Pat- 
terns of wood splint fancy work and fine P ieeenan for dec- 
orating in Companion, Nos. 47 and 46. 











SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Send for Price List containing description of all the different 

kinds of Skates made by this celebrated firm, including N. Y. 

Ciun, RINK AND ALL CLAMP; also, cheap Strap Skates. Above 

sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers generally. 
Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 





yer’s Sarsaparilla and cleanse the | 

















DEC. 13, 1877, 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. 
Children’s Art Series. By Mrs. Lizzie W. Citampyey, 
Over a hundred Iijustrations and striking cover de. 

sign, by “Champ.” Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50 
*,* This is the first of aseries of books by the z 
“In the Sky-Garden.” which was so deserved); 
last year, and of which the present volnme is a wie 
successor in both text and illustrations. y 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “WIN AND WEAR.” 
ON_- HAPPY WINTER. 


By Mrs. S. S. Rogprys. Illustrated by C. I. Walker, 
Mmo. Cloth. $125. . 


A very bright story of a young girl’s winter in Florida, 





REAL BOYS AND CIRLS. 
Mary C. BaRTLeTT. Illustrated by C. H. Walker 
lémo. Cloth. : 


A delightfully nz veienl Story, and sure to please Rea} 
Boys and Girls. 
A NEW BOOK BY ELLIS GRAY. 


THE CEDARS: 
More of Child Life. 
Vol. 2 0f the Long Ago Series, Milustrated by C 
Walker. Sq. lémo. Cloth. 25. 


*,*Similar in size and style to “Long Ago,” published 
last year, anda book of the same fresh, charming nature, 


By 





- Howard 





For Old and Young. 
SLICES OF MOTHER COOSE. 


By ALicE ParkMAN. Illustrated by “Champ.” In en- 
velope. “ents; bound in boards, $1 25. 

New versions of fourteen of the most popular Mother 
Goose Rhymes, with humorous illustrations in silhouette 
and otherwise. A unique and charming holiday issue, 
The text printed in red, on plate paper. 








The above are real live books, suitable for 
children of any age, and free from slang and 
other objectionable features so often found 
in children’s books. At all bookstores, or 
sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CoO., 
Publishers, Booksellers & Stationers, 
381 Washington Street, Boston. 


ACME CLUB SKATES 


Are the best self-fastening Skates made. Prices reduced 
this season to $350 for steel, $450 best steel, $6 nickel- 
plated, $lv gold-plated. Next to the Acme we place the 


WINSLOW’s 
All Clamp 
CLUB SKATES. 


$250 for XL, $4 for best steel, $559 for nickel-plated. 
The New York Club $1 50 for common, $3 for best steel. 
Club skates with steel sole plate, wide straps, heel sock- 
ets, for ($1) ONE DOLLAR . pair. Ladies’ Skates, full 
mounted, $1 25; best steel, $3. For these prices, with 40 
cts. added for postage, we a9 send one pair of Skates by 
mail to any part of the United States. 

For sale, together with many other styles of Skates, by 


BRADFORD & ANTHONY, 


374 Washington Street, Senten 


~ SHIPMAN'S PAT. . SHUTEING BOARD 
AMATEUR PLANE. 











For Squaring, Bevelling, Making 6 and $ Square Mitres, 
making edges straight, in fact an indispensable article 
for putting together Fancy Work of every description. 
All who use a Fret or Scroll Saw of any description can 
appreciate this wonderful little tool. Nickel Plated Plane 
and Walnut board, $1; by mail, $125. Bronze Plane and 
White Wood board, 75 cts.; by mail, $1. Full descriptive 
CTE sent to any address free. 
HIPMAN & SINDER, Rochester, N. Xe 


SUCCESS. 


THERE IS NOTHING LIKE SUCCESS! 
The Scroll Saw Decorated Wood and Man’f’g 
Co. have succeeded in transferring direct to the wood, 
Decalcomania in bright colors for the Scroll Saw and 
other purposes. 

CHARLES yo SMITH, Treasurer, 

5 Fulton Street, New York. 








imperial Ege Food 








Will “Ma ke Your Hens Lay» 
‘Winter and Summer, support Fowls during moulting, 

cep them constantly in fine condition, and increase 
their profit 100 percent. Half of thechicksdic annually. 
This makes bone and muscle early, and Will save them. 


ckages to roe with 50 weight ordinary feed, seh? 
larger for $1.00 and_ $2.00. nt prepaid on receipt 
price. Also sold by Grocers, Feed Stores, etc. 


—LOCAL AGENTS WANTED.— 
C.R. ALLEN & CO., Box 208, Hartrorp, Cony. 





CHRISTMAS 


—Is— 


COMING. 


“ CITADELLE.” 


A Splendid Holiday Cift. 


It Amuses the Young and Interests the Old. 





Parents Should Encourage Home Amus' ements. 
r $l we will ser? to 


anion th: s new and idee 


lightful P: rior Game, the 
no receiverpaying expressage- 


) Warner & Co. 
Northampton, Mass. 


A New Parlor Game. 









oe Fx. 
SS a rH 
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Eu TTage home amusement. Winter evenings made joyous 


Size 10x33 in. complete with balls, cue, &c. Dealers send for cire 
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